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THOMAS  BINNEY 

AND  CONGREGATIONALISM'S 

'SPECIAL  MISSION' 

"Our  special  mission  is  neither  to  the  very  rich  nor  to  the  very 
poor.  We  have  a  work  to  do  upon  the  thinking,  active,  influential 
classes  .  .  .'n  Few  statements  uttered  by  a  leading  Free  Church 
man  have  been  so  remembered  against  him  as  this  from  Thomas 
Binney's  May  address  to  the  Congregational  Union  in  1848.  The 
arrogance  and  the  self-satisfaction  of  it  burned  into  the  consciences 
of  his  fellow  Congregationalists.  Binney's  'special  mission'  was 
to  the  religious  world  what  Asquith's  'wait  and  see'  became  to 
the  political  world. 

In  1891  Alexander  Mackennal  described  a  session  of  the  Inter 
national  Council  meeting,  as  it  happened,  in  the  new  buildings  of 
Binney's  old  church  :  'One  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Council,  in 
a  buoyant  and  humerous  speech  at  a  social  meeting,  affirmed  it  as 
the  special  mission  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  not  "to  go 
down  and  reach  the  lower  classes  and  lift  them  up",  but  "to  take 
men  and  women  that  are  capable  of  thought,  capable  of  intel 
lectual  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  development  and  lift  them 
up  to  a  higher  plane  as  human  beings;  make  them  more  sensible 
of  God  and  the  things  that  God  has  put  into  this  world,  so 

lCongregational  Year  Book  1848  p.  9. 
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beautiful,  and  so  full  of  His  love  .  .  ."  The  way  in  which  this 
sentiment  was  received  marks  the  advance  in  Congregational 
sentiment  during  fifty  ydars.  It  is  just  about  so  long  since  Mr. 
Binney  affirmed  the  same  thing.  'Congregationalism',  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "is  especially  for  the  middle  classes".  Then  the  phrase 
was  welcomed  as  a  happy  formula  describing  a  state  of  things  with 
which  we  ought  to  content  ourselves — an  ordinance  of  God  which 
it  was  vain,  almost  impious,  to  resist.  Now,  the  statement  was 
again  and  again  repudiated,  and  always  with  vehemence,  almost 
indignation'.2 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Binney's  words  entered  Noncon 
formist  lore.  His  King's  Weigh  House  Church  had  a  special  place 
in  his  denomination,  largely  because  of  his  forty  years'  pastorate 
there.  'His  pews  show  a  finer  set  of  heads,  more  square,  intelligent 
and  nineteenth-centuryish,  than  any  other  pews  perhaps  in  the 
kingdom',  remarked  a  sermon  taster  in  1851,  and  so  it  remained  at 
his  death  in  1874: 

There  was  a  prestige  in  the  Weigh  House.  It  had  been  the 
Nonconformist  Cathedral  of  Wealth,  and  of  the  middle  classes 
.  .  .  and  Thomas  Binney  was  supposed  very  worthily  to 
represent  those  imperial  Tribunes  of  the  Chambers  of  Com 
merce.  There  was  a  large  detachment  from  this  regiment  of 
the  Life  Guards  of  England  at  Stamford-Hill  on  Monday  (for 
his  funeral  service)  ...  He  was  Minister  to  the  great  peerage 
of  the  comfortable  side  of  life  .  .  .3 

His  most  popular  publication,  reaching  fifteen  editions  and  selling  a 
hundred  copies  daily  in  its  first  year  (excluding  Sundays),  testified 
to  this  golden  gospel.  It  was  suggestively  entitled  Is  It  Possible  to 
Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds?  (1853).  His  conclusion  that  it  was 
possible  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  An  Anglican  obituary 
notice  commented:  'No  one  who  can  entertain  the  question  and 
answer  it  as  Dr.  Binney  did,  whether  it  is  possible  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  can  have  a  large  measure  of  high  spiritual  power'.4 

Mackennal's  attitude  is,  therefore,  understandable.  In  1848  he 
was  a  thirteen  year  old  whose  family  was  just  settled  in  London. 

'-'D.  Macfadyen   Alexander  Mackennal,  B.A.,  D.D.  His  Life  and  Letters 

1905  p.  172. 
3E.   Paxton  Hood   Thomas  Binney:   His  Mind,  Life  and   Opinions   1874 

pp.  269,  306. 
4The  Guardian  quoted  ibid  p.  300. 
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'I  was  born  in  the  end  of  the  age  of  iron.  My  first  memory  of 
things  political  is  that  of  a  flag  which  bore  the  inscription  "Death 
to  monopoly!"  flying  from  a  tall  factory  chimney.  1  asked  my 
mother  what  it  meant'5  His  early  recollection  was  of  recently  sur 
mounted  hardships  fusing  into  the  coming  millenium.  The  Great 
Exhibition  crystallised  this  feeling  and  a  man  like  Charles  Kingsley 
interpreted  it.  England  was  approaching  what  has  since  been 
misleadingly  called  the  Age  of  Equipoise  and  Binney  and  his 
Weigh  House  were  a  fine  part  of  it.  By  1891,  however,  sensitive 
men  were  too  often  assailed  by  billowing  crises  of  confidence  to 
recollect  with  much  sympathy  or  accuracy  the  atmosphere  of  fifty 
years  earlier. 

Mackennal  either  ignored  or  had  forgotten  the  dynamism  of 
Thomas  Binney's  'special  mission'.  His  own  churches  at 
Surbiton,  Leicester  and  Bowdon  Downs,  near  Manchester,  were 
scarcely  less  full  than  the  Weigh  House  of  England's  Life  Guards 
and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  able  to  develop  and  express  such 
views  as  he  did  might  suggest  that  he  misunderstood  the  Weigh 
House's  'corrosive  sublimate'. 

Binney  was  fully  aware  of  the  momentous  changes  which  seemed 
to  enfold  the  globe  in  1848  and  his  Chairman's  address  was 
explicit  enough :  'Revolutions  are  convulsing  the  world :  and  they 
are  doing  so  partly  through  the  medium  of  ideas  consecrated  by 
us  .  .  .  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  our  ideas  be  right,  or, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  if  they  should  predominate,  our  mission 
is,  and  would  seem  to  be,  revolutionary':''  With  such  a  gloss  as  this, 
his  announcement  that  there  was  'a  work  to  do  upon  the  thinking, 
active,  influential  classes— classes  which  fill  neither  courts  nor 
cottages,  but  which,  gathered  into  cities,  and  consisting  of  several 
gradations  there,  are  the  modem  movers  and  moulders  of  the 
world',  was  a  heady  one.7  It  explained  without  in  any  way  excusing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  cardinal  fact  about  the  Congregational 
churches:  their  middle-classness.  It  also  committed  them  to  the 
restlessness  characteristic  of  Victorian  Christians  whose  glory  as 
well  as  whose  weakness  it  was  that  their  faith  was  more  < 
seeking  than  a  resting  one. 

The  middle-classness  of  Congregational  churches  has  prop 
been  taken  for  granted.  There  were  no  aristocratic  Congregatu 
churches,  although  a  surprising  number  ministered  I 

f)Macfadyen  op.  cit.  p.  11. 
"Congregational  Year  Book  1848  p.  8. 
-Ibid  p.  9. 
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socially  exalted  folk  than  the  Imperial  Tribunes  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  There  were  few  enough  working-class  churches, 
although  tribute  has  yet  to  be  adequately  paid  to  their  individual 
influence  and  success.  The  bulk  drew  their  members  from  the 
several  gradations  of  the  modern  movers  and  moulders  of  the 
world.  And  this  is  where  they  have  been  most  taken  for  granted 
and  least  appreciated.  In  their  Victorian  guise  the  English  middle 
classes  were  as  new  as  the  working  classes.  They  were  growing  at 
a  remarkable  rate:  respectable  late  Victorian  suburbs  housed  in 
numerable  families  who  could  not  have  felt  themselves  to  be 
middle-class  forty  years  earlier.  In  their  way  they  were  a  perplexing 
phenomenon :  they  dissolve  on  examination.  What  could  Mr.  Glad 
stone  have  in  common  with  Edward  Miall?  Or  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
James  Martineau?  Or  any  of  them  with  Spurgeon?  The  per 
plexities  mount,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  point  in  the  nineteenth 
century  where  it  could  be  said  that  'the  middle  classes'  ruled 
England.  Yet  none  doubted  their  numbers  and  accumulated 
wealth,  their  morals  were  increasingly  aped  by  their  betters  and, 
most  important  of  all,  enough  of  them  were  convinced  that  they 
really  were  the  nation's  representative  class. 

This  is  what  Thomas  Binney  wished  to  exploit  and  where  the 
Congregationalists  became  important,  for  what  grander  object  could 
there  be  than  inspiring  the  world's  movers  and  moulders  with  the 
transforming  gospel  of  Christ?  It  was  a  dangerous  and  contamina 
ting  work,  but  then  Christians  were  not  called  to  mere  rosewater 
philanthropies.  It  was  a  surprisingly  successful  work  which  issued 
in  a  nervous  but  loyal  support  for  the  emerging  Liberal  party  and 
in  the  prominence  expressed  by  that  awe-inspiring  phrase,  'the 
Nonconformist  Conscience'.  Because  it  quickly  became  fashionable 
among  intellectuals  to  equate  the  middle  classes  with  complacency 
and  because  the  intellect  was  something  which  leading  Congrega 
tionalists  liked  to  play  with,  they  were  easily  convinced  that  they 
had  compounded  with  failure.  This  was  a  natural  and  courageous 
conviction,  but  it  was  not  altogether  accurate.  It  was,  moreover,  a 
work  at  which  the  labourers  were  at  once  goaded  and  encouraged 
by  the  most  perceptive  of  Victorian  taskmasters :  Matthew  Arnold. 
From  1851  Arnold  was  an  Inspector  of  Schools.  His  especial 
province  covered  the  British  Schools.  His  work  took  him  among 
men  whose  attitudes  were  the  antithesis  of  his.  His  upbringing  and 
his  temperament  prejudiced  him  against  them,  and  his  despair  at 
their  philistinism  culminated  in  Culture  and  Anarchy  in  1869:  one 
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wonders  if  Edward  Baines  and  his  like  ever  fully  recovered  their 
self-esteem  after  this.  But  his  work  also  entailed  a  growing 
mtimacy  with  men  like  Henry  Allon,  H.  R.  Reynolds  and  Thomas 
Bmney.  There  was  in  Arnold  the  pessimism  natural  to  a  cultivated 
classically  educated,  Victorian  Anglican,  as  well  as  the  liberal  faith 
in  the  prospect  of  corporate  progress  proper  to  the  son  of  England's 
most  radical  schoolmaster.  Arnold's  professional  contact  with  both 
sides  of  Dissent  made  him  a  critic  whom  Dissenters  could  not 
afford  to  ignore.  His  criticisms  were  not  new  to  many  of  them 
and  his  intuition  and  remarkable  sympathy  could  not  correct  his 
bias  against  them :  but  his  challenge  offered  a  perfect  excuse  for 
those  Congregationalists  convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  their  special 
mission'.8  Perhaps  he  was,  as  Dean  Stanley  called  him,  'an  aloe 
which  only  flowers  in  this  way  once  in  a  hundred  years'.0 

In  two  spheres  the  'special  mission'  worked  itself  out  for  Con 
gregationalists  in  many  ways  not  entirely  to  be  expected :  women 
and  politics.  The  former  is  a  delicate  subject  deserving  separate 
treatment:  its  importance  is  still  insufficiently  appreciated.  The 
latter,  though  no  less  complicated,  is  more  obviously  important. 

The  individualism  of  Victorian  Congregationalists,  with  their 
correspondingly  inadequate  apprehension  of  churchmanship,  has 
been  as  much  taken  for  granted  as  their  middle  classness.  A 
denomination  whose  membership  depends  upon  personal  con 
viction  of  Christ  is  naturally  individualistic.  So  is  a  denomination 
whose  members  have  been  excluded  from  direct  participation  in 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  When  Dissenters,  forced  to  make 
their  own  way  in  life,  reappeared  at  Westminster  their  distrust  of 
established  politicians  impelled  them  to  an  extreme  voluntaryism. 
Freedom  in  trade,  religion  and  education  were  equally  demon 
strable  truths:  Graham's  proposals  of  1843  demonstrated  the  last, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  proved  the  first,  the  lives  of 
each  one  of  them  witnessed  to  the  second. 

If  ever  such  views  were  held  entire,  they  were  qualified  by  grow 
ing  expertise  in  matters  of  state.  The  compromises  (or  realities) 
of  politics,  the  necessity  of  a  working  arrangement  with  Whigs 
and  moderate  liberals  amply  illustrated  the  inadequacy  of  pure 
individualism.  John  Bright,  who  for  the  unknowing  was  the 
incarnation  of  Dissent,  was  far  from  his  laisser-faire  principles 

8For  a  discussion  of  this  see  F.  G.  Walcott  The  Origins  of  Culture  and 
Anarchy:  Matthew  Arnold  and  Popular  Education  in  England  1970. 

9  A.  P.  Stanley  to  Henry  Allon  6  February  1878:  A.  Peel  (ed.)  Letters  to 
a  Victorian  Editor  1929  p.  282. 
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when  it  came  to  Ireland  or  India,  both  of  them  subjects  which  he 
professed  to  know  about.  Their  problems  were  too  complex  to  fall 
to  the  prejudice  against  governmental  interference  felt  by  most 
Victorians.  And  all  Victorians  who  supported  missions  in  India  or 
where-ever  were  coming  to  similar  conclusions :  this  included  many 
Dissenters. 

For  Congregationalists  the  acceptance  of  a  positive  role  for  the 
state  was  less  difficult  than  might  have  been  expected,  though  few 
cared  to  enthuse  with  Silvester  Home  that  'the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  there  is  no  church  meeting  held  in  this  country  that  is  more 
constantly  and  practically  concerned  with  living  religious  problems 
than  the  House  of  Commons'.10  If  their  faith  issued  from  a  personal 
experience,  it  expressed  itself  collectively.  Congregational  churches 
were  communities  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  even  if  the  fellow 
ship  sometimes  owed  more  to  social  pressures  than  to  churchly 
insights.  Thomas  Binney's  Weigh  House  was  a  mobile  complicated 
collection  of  people  fortuitously  gathered  in  the  world's  largest 
city :  but  it  exercised  its  duties  with  painstaking  care  and  enough 
of  its  adherents  regarded  membership  or  the  holding  of  office  in  it 
with  a  diffidence  amounting  to  awe;  they  were  almost  too  conscious 
of  their  churchmanship.11 

This  mutual  help  covered  the  country  wherever  there  were 
chapels;  translated  to  the  secular  world  it  frequently  expressed 
itself  in  local  Liberal  Associations  and,  articulated  by  a  growing 
number  of  younger  ministers  who  had  learned  about  F.  D.  Maurice 
after  sampling  Thomas  Binney,  or  who  read  Matthew  Arnold  after 
encountering  him  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  where  might  it  not  end? 
Of  course  it  was  never  as  simple  as  this,  but  at  least  it  makes  sense 
of  Alexander  Mackennal's  not  unrepresentative  political  progress. 

As  a  student  in  Glasgow  he  was  secretary  to  the  University 
Liberal  Association  when  Macauley  was  Lord  Rector.  At  Burton 
on  Trent  in  the  late  1850s  he  fell  under  the  full  enchantment  of  F. 
D.  Maurice.  At  Surbiton  Park  in  the  1860s  where  he  experienced 
'the  limitations  of  a  South  London  suburb  where  religion  was  to 
many  chiefly  a  palatable  condiment  along  with  the  other  pleasures 
of  the  place',  he  had  nonetheless  as  one  of  his  deacons  Carvell 
Williams,  Edward  Miall's  second  in  command  in  the  Liberation 

10W.  B.  Selbie  The  Life  of  Charles  Silvester  Home  1920  p.  218. 

"This  is  certainly  shown  in  the  diaries  kept  in  1843  to  1845  by  the  young 
George  Williams  and  his  friend  Edward  Valantine  (National  Council  of 
Y.M.C.A.'s  MSS)  and  it  is  borne  out  by  E.  Hodder's  The  Life  of  Samuel 
Morley  1887. 
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Society.  Finally,  at  Bowdon  from  December  1876,  his  views 
crystallised.  The  Incarnation  as  expounded  by  the  great  Broad 
Churchmen,  the  'solvent  power  of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  and 
the  new  conceptions  of  the  immanence  of  God',  impressed  him  and 
were  reflected  in  his  latest  work  for  the  union  of  the  churches.  The 
Grindelwald  Conferences  and  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council 
developed  what  he  hesitantly  expressed  to  a  correspondent  in 
1889: 

A  faith,  a  hope — though  not  a  clear  conviction — that  at  some 
time  it  will  be  revealed  to  us  that  there  is  an  organic  life,  the 
members  of  which  are  free  personalities,  and  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  common  life  of  Christians,  of  Christ  in  us,  the 
divine  life  in  us,  we  are  using  language  which,  although  trans 
cending  our  power  of  apprehension,  expresses  a  reality,  the 
deepest  reality  of  our  being. 

In  this  spirit  he  welcomed  the  death  of  the  Manchester  School 
and  the  growth  of  collectivism.  His  concept  of  the  function  of  the 
state  widened  and  he  opened  his  mind  even  to  the  'tyranny'  of 
trade  unions,  for  all  worked  to  the  same  end.  'If  we  had  several 
generations  of  altruism,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  think  of  a  self- 
centred  life  as  at  present  it  seems  to  many  to  think  of  an  altruistic 
cne'.12  If  his  raptures  seem  unduly  tentative,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  spoke  in  the  context  of  Bowdon  rather  than  Ancoats,  where 
his  deacons'  workmen  lived.  It  was,  in  short,  Thomas  Binney's 
special  mission  'operating  on  the  thinking  and  earnestness  of  the 
people'.13 

There  is  a  wider  significance  in  this  than  may  simply  be  glimpsed 
in  Mackennal's  private  life.  The  Bowdon  church  was  a  'family 
church':  at  its  core  were  a  group  of  mercantile  families,  the 
Rigbys,  Armitages  and  Haworths,  who  also  figure  in  neighbour 
ing  churches.  Into  this  group  married  the  Mellands,  one  of  whom 
was  H.  H.  Asquith's  first  wife. 

Asquith  was  fitted  in  every  way  to  fulfil  the  political  aspirations 
of  Free  Churchmen.  His  upbringing  and  that  of  his  first  wife- 
their  education,  their  family  prejudices  and  connexions— could  not 
have  been  more  central  to  the  tradition  and  observers  were  not 
lacking  to  keep  him  to  the  mark.  In  this  respect  at  least  he  proved 
a  lost  leader.  But  he  was  an  honest  man  and  his  characteristically 
impersonal  correspondence  contains  certain  letters  which  bear  on 
this. 

i-Macfadyen  op.  cit.  pp.  6,  22-5,  38-42,  166-7,  182,  356. 
^Congregational  Year  Book  1848  p.  8. 
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In  November  1895  he  opened  the  Browning  Settlement  at  Wai- 
worth,  based  upon  the  chapel  which  might  have  been  that  of 
'Christmas  Eve'.  On  December  14th  1907  its  warden,  Herbert 
Stead,  wrote  warmly  and  at  length  to  Asquith,  now  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer: 

It  is  just  over  twelve  years  since  you  did  us  the  honour  of 
inaugurating  the  Robert  Browning  Settlement.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  observe  the  coincidence  which  has  linked  your  name 
and  that  of  the  settlement  in  another  and  more  lasting  way. 
Since  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  in  1898  was  understood  to 
have  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  Browning 
Hall  has  become  the  Headquarters  of  the  national  movement 
which,  I  am  glad  to  believe,  you  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  embody  in  legislation  .  .  .  There  is  a  poetic 
fitness  which  appeals  to  us  in  the  fact  that  the  Inaugurator 
of  this  settlement  is  to  be  the  Inaugurator  of  a  national  system 
of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

But  Stead  allowed  no  compromise:  he  warned  against  that 
dexterity  in  political  manoeuvre  which  was  Asquith's  greatest  asset 
in  Parliament.  His  warnings  gathered  force : 

(Failure)  will  have  made  the  masses  of  the  people  wonder 
whether  any  great  Social  Reform  can  be  secured  on  a  Free 
Trade  basis.  It  will  compel  the  nation  to  look  elsewhere  for 
executants  of  the  national  will.  It  will  have  rendered  it  possible 
for  its  historic  opponents  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Disraeli  over 
the  Borough  Franchise  Bill  and  'dish  the  Whigs'  by  offering 
a  really  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  pensions,  with 
the  object  of  making  a  heavy  Tariff  necessary — 'for  revenue 
purposes  only'.  It  will,  I  fear,  complete  the  disgust  of  the 
working  classes  with  both  of  the  traditional  parties,  and  cause 
them  to  repeat  the  experience  of  Jarrow  and  Colne  Valley,  in 
most  of  the  great  industrial  centres.  The  rapid  increase  of 
Labour  and  Socialist  Parties,  the  possible  precarious  triumph 
of  the  Unionists,  the  apparent  strengthening  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  the  weakening  through  many  parties  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  general,  almost  revolutionary  dislocation 
of  our  national  methods  of  government,  would  I  suppose, 
seem  to  you  a  heavy  penalty  to  pay  for  want  of  courage  to 
inaugurate  a  great  pension  scheme  now  and  to  introduce  a 
consequently  drastic  readjustment  of  our  system  of  taxation 
now. 
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I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  fate  of  Government :  I 
want  pensions  for  the  Aged.  But,  for  that  reason,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  for  a  Government  with  resources 
like  the  present  Government  to  trifle  with  this  question,  to 
throw  a  few  millions  as  a  Sop  to  the  hungry  maw  of  advancing 
Reform,  is  a  suicidal  policy. 

As  one  who  has  fought  this  question  of  Pensions  from  the 
edge  of  despair  to  the  brink  of  success.  I  have  ventured — in 
the  hope  of  strengthening  your  hands— to  speak  frankly.14 
Twenty  years  after,  to  the  day,  and  barely  two  months  before 
Asquith  died,  the  Chairman  of  the  Settlement's  Council,  Arnold 
Pye-Smith,  wrote  to  him : 

May  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the  Papers  on  behalf  of 
Robert  Browning  Settlement?  It  is  most  timely  and  will  assist 
us  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  Settlement  the  help  it  needs. 
I  recall  your  goodness  in  inaugurating  the  work  there  on  the 
21st  November  1895.  You  then  said  'It  is  your  business  to 
bring  to  life  and  to  turn  to  social  account  possibilities  which 
are  held  in  subjection  by  the  despotic  pressure  of  squalor  and 
of  ignorance'.  This  we  have  been  trying,  ever  since,  to  do  ... 
You  will  remember  me  as  cousin  of  Mrs.  John  Willans  at 
whose  home  we  met  in  1865. 

With  sincere  respect  and  admiration  for  what  you  have  done 
for  our  Country  and  for  humanity,  Old  Age  Pensions  amongst 
other  measures  .  .  .15 

Thomas  Binney's  'special  mission'  had  worked  itself  out:  and 
as  Mackennal  had  recognised,  'it  is  well  that  the  words  have  been 
spoken,  and  that  the  explanation  has  been  given  that  it  was  the 
"special  mission"  of  Congregationalism  which  was  in  the  speaker's 
view.  The  Church  of  God  has  no  "special  mission";  a  "special 
mission"  is  the  function  of  a  member,  not  of  the  body'.11* 

The  genius  of  the  'special  mission'  had  been  its  commitment  to 
unresting  quest:  in  this  Binney  and  Mackennal  were  as  one.  It 
was  the  old  battle  of  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  which  Matthew 
Arnold  celebrated  and  which  fascinated  its  Congregational  com 
batants.  Mackennal  expressed  it  in  sculptured,  uncomfortable 

14Revd.  F.  Herbert  Stead  to  H.  H.  Asquith,   14  December  1907:    75/126 

Asquith   MSS,  Bodleian,  Oxford.  Mr.  Mark  Bonham  Carter  is  thanked 

for  permission  to  quote  from  the  Asquith  MSS. 
"Arnold  Pye-Smith  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith,  14  December  1( 

18/149  Asquith  MSS.  Mr.  John  Willans  was  Asquith's  uncle,  so  there  was 

a  distant  family  connexion  with  Pye-Smith. 
ir>Macfadyen  op.  cit.  p.  172. 
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words  in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Leicester  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Society  in  1876: 

The  Cavaliers  had  a  nobler  birth-roll  than  the  Puritans,  but 
the  Puritans  are  the  authors  of  a  better  England.  Composure, 
sweetness,  grace,  a  balanced  intellect,  a  richly-stored  memory 
— these  are,  after  all,  not  the  highest  gifts  to  man.  The  reason 
that  looks  before  as  well  as  after,  purpose  swelling  into 
passion,  courage,  endurance,  directness — these  are  nobler  far. 
Peace  is  an  element  of  enjoyment;  strife  is  the  condition  of 
strength.  The  smooth-faced  Greek  must  go  down  before  the 
furrowed  Goth,  on  whose  hard  features  shall  come  at  length 
a  fuller  beauty  than  the  Greeks  ever  knew.17 
Asquith  was  neither  Greek  nor  Goth :  he  was  merely  the  last  of 

the  Romans. 

CLYDE  BINFIELD 
^Ibid  p.  57. 

BARZILLAT  QUAIFE  1798-1873 

A  man  constantly  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  ready  to 
defend  his  integrity  against  every  imagined  slight  is  not  necessarily 
easy  to  live  with.  Many  of  Barzillai  Quaife's  contemporaries 
reacted  to  him  in  this  way,  yet  even  those  who  opposed  him  most 
strongly  did  not  call  his  high  principles  into  question.  He  deserves 
to  be  rescued  from  obscurity  because,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  he 
established  New  Zealand's  first  Congregational  church  and  was  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  earliest  Congregational  churches  in  New 
South  Wales;  as  a  man,  he  took  an  intelligent  and  not  uninfluential 
interest  in  a  couple  of  new  British  colonies;  as  a  journalist,  his 
prolific  pen  not  only  drew  attention  to  abuses  but  also  influenced 
legislators  and  churchmen  in  seeking  remedies  for  some  of  them; 
and,  as  a  theological  teacher,  he  earned  himself  the  reputation  of 
being  Australia's  first  philosopher. 

What  little  is  known  of  his  pre-colonial  life  is  not  clear.  He  was 
born  at  Lenham,  Kent,  in  1798,  the  son  of  Thomas  Quaife,  a 
farmer,  and  his  wife  Amelia  (nee  Austin).1  He  entered  Hoxton 
Academy  in  1824;  was  apparently  ordained  to  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  was  pastor  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex,  in  1838.2 

aThe  details  are  given  in  the  registration  of  his  death,  Paddington  District, 

N.S.W.,  18/2237. 
2B.  Quaife,  The  Vindicator,  A  Correctional  Narrative  of  Personal  Wrongs 

and  Misrepresentations  (Syd.,  1864),  pp.  38f. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Dunmore  Lang,  Australia's  first 
Presbyterian  minister,  he  indicated  that  he  had  been  contemplating 
service  abroad : 

Various  stations  in  the  London  Missionary  Society  were  open 
to  me  but  for  the  unfavourable  nature  of  medical  opinion.  But 
that  opinion  is  favourable  to  the  Australian  climate.  And 
accordingly,  at  the  moment  of  my  writing  this,  it  is  probable 
that  I  shall  have  an  appointment  in  the  New  Colony  of 
[South]  Australia,  now  in  progress  of  formation.3 

Quaife  was  well  known  to  John  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Binney's  Weigh  House  Chapel,  who  was  to  become 
Emigration  Agent  in  the  new  colony.  Quaife  submitted  to  Brown 
a  'Plan  to  provide  the  New  Settlement  of  South  Australia  with  the 
means  of  Religious  instruction  on  the  Congregational  principles'.4 
The  scheme  came  to  nothing  but  in  1836  the  Colonial  Missionary 
Society  was  formed  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  send  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Quinton  Stow  to  South  Australia.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Society  also  considered  Quaife.5  However,  in  1839,  his  desire  to 
migrate  to  South  Australia  was  fulfilled;  Pike  asserts  that  he  was 
sent  out  by  George  Fife  Angas.6  The  C.M.S.,  showed  sufficient 
interest  in  him  to  report  his  arrival  in  Adelaide  'with  the  double 
object  of  improved  health  and  enlarged  usefulness'.7  Quaife  claimed 
that  the  Society's  secretary,  Algernon  Wells,  had  said  to  him,  'we 
want  more  men  of  your  independent  enterprise  in  this  work  of  the 
Gospel,  Mr.  Quaife'.8 

Reaching  Adelaide  in  September  1839  Quaife,  in  fact,  remained 
there  less  than  a  year:  'I  laboured  hard  and  gratuitously  in  the 
ministry,  worked  daily  at  my  various  engagements,  suffered  severe 
bodily  prostration  three  times,  owed  no  man  anything,  and  injured 
no  one',  and  'preached  chiefly  for  the  Wesleyans  because  it  was 
a  brotherly  duty  to  which  God  called  me.'"  His  other  occupations 
included  the  opening  of  a  Bible  and  Tract  Depot  in  Pirie  Street, 
Adelaide.10 

330  June  1835;  Lang  Papers,  VI  (Mitchell  Library,  Sydney). 
^Diary   of  John    Brown,   23   April    1835,   S.A.   Papers,   Part   I,   Mitchell 
Library,  Sydney. 

5Colonial  Missionary  Society  Minutes,  20  Feb.  1837. 
6D.  Pike,  Paradise  of  Dissent,  p.  258. 
'Annual  Report  1840,  pp.  12f. 
RThe  Vindicator,  p.  39. 
"The  Vindicator,  pp.  30,  23. 
^Southern  Australian,  9  Oct.,  12  Dec.  1839. 
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The  engagement  which  involved  him  in  continuing  difficulty  was 
his  undertaking  to  write  for  the  Southern  Australian,  a  newspaper 
published  by  a  Wesleyan  lay  preacher,  Archibald  Macdougall.11 
By  Quaife's  own  description,12  he  undertook  this  journalistic 
venture  for  six  months  at  a  remuneration  of  £3  a  week;  in  fact  he 
received  only  £30  in  cash  during  the  period.  Then,  claiming  that 
adverse  times  were  imminent,  Macdougall  persuaded  Quaife  into  a 
partnership  which  removed  him  to  New  Zealand  to  publish  a 
paper  there.  Macdougall  was  to  supply  capital  and  plant,  Quaife 
was  to  edit  the  paper  and  supervise  the  business,  and  a  printer 
as  third  partner  was  to  manage  the  printing  office.  Ouaife  and  the 
printer  set  out  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand.  During  a 
week's  delay  in  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  it  was  dis 
covered  that  MacdougalFs  brother  could  not  supply  promised 
goods  necessary  for  the  venture;  the  ship's  captain  announced  that 
MacdougalFs  drafts  for  freight  could  not  be  honoured  and  Ouaife 
had  to  meet  them  himself;  the  printer  was  arrested  for  an  old  debt 
and  Ouaife  secured  his  release  only  as  the  ship  was  about  to  sail. 
On  arrival  at  Kororareka  (Russell),  Bay  of  Islands,  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  proper  equipment  and  that  stocks  of  paper  had 
been  badly  damaged  by  sea-water.  Nevertheless  Quaife  published 
his  newspaper,  The  New  Zealand  Advertiser  and  Bay  of  Islands 
Gazette,  from  15  June  to  10  December  1840.13 

He  was  seldom  less  than  outspoken  as  a  journalist  and,  when  he 
publicly  criticized  what  he  considered  to  be  governmental  trans 
gression  of  Maori  rights,  his  paper  was  suppressed.  This  did  not 
prevent  him  from  later  editing  The  Bay  of  Islands  Observer,™  'till 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  profligacy  of  the  trustees'.15 

Ouaife  made  it  plain  that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  New  Zea 
land  but  for  the  opportunity  of  ministry. 
I  preached  the  Gospel,  with  only  three  or  four  incidental 
omissions,  from  the  first  Sabbath  after  my  arrival,  till  I  left  in 
April,  1844,  a  period  of  three  years  and  eleven  months  ...  I 
had  formed  a  church  of  persons  who  brought  proofs  of  mem 
bership  in  other  Churches,  had  built  a  house  for  residence 

"For  Macdougall  and  his  tangled  affairs,  see  G.  H.  Pitt,  The  Press  in 
South  Australia,  1836  to  1850  (Adelaide,  1946),  pp.  14-30. 

12The  Vindicator,  p.  30. 

13G.  H.  Scholefield,  A  Union  Catalogue  of  New  Zealand  Newspapers 
(Wellington,  1938).  p.  25;  see  G.  M.  Fowlds,  'Our  Pioneer  Press',  The 
Courier,  XXXVI  [1959]. 

14/6/W.;  the  newspaper  lasted  from  24  Feb.  to  27  Oct.  1842. 

1577ze  Vindicator,  p.  32. 
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and  worship,  and  had  given  myself  wholly  to  the  spiritual 
work  after  the  cessation  of  the  newspaper.115 

Both  he  and  the  Congregational  church  he  formed  at  Korora- 
reka  faced  constant  difficulty.  He  complained  of  misunderstanding 
and  'persecution'17  by  other  Christians.  However,  Dr.  Robert  Ross 
of  Pitt  Street  Church,  Sydney,  the  Australian  agent  of  the  C.M.S., 
acted  on  his  own  initiative,  sending  £10  to  aid  Quaife  in  his  work, 
while  Quaife's  friends  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  made  an  un 
solicited  gift  of  £35.  18  Ross  applied  to  the  Society  for  help  for 
Quaife,  and  this  was  at  last  granted.19  In  writing  to  Quaife  the 
Society  said  that  it  had  not  immediately  granted  Ross's  request 
because  its  members  were  considering  sending  a  minister  of  their 
own  choice  to  New  Zealand,  'and  partly  because  they  doubted  your 
adaptation  for  the  peculiar  and  difficult  field'.20  Quaife  did  not  tire 
of  pointing  out  later  on,  that  he  had  at  no  time  appealed  to  the 
Society  for  appointment  or  financial  assistance  although  others  had 
done  so  because  of  interest  in  his  work,  and  that  when  grants,  un 
solicited  by  him  personally,  were  made  they  were,  in  fact,  a  hind 
rance  in  that  they  tied  him  to  a  moribund  cause. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  at  Kororareka  the  Government 
moved  to  the  new  settlement  afterwards  to  be  called  Auckland  and 
Quaife's  congregation  was  considerably  decreased.  He  considered 
transferring  his  ministry  to  the  new  centre  but  for  various  reasons 
did  not  do  so.21  He  kept  the  C.M.S.,  informed  of  his  hardships  and 
difficulties  in  1842  and  1843,  and  at  last  the  Society  resolved, 
that  Mr.  Quaife's  continuance  in  New  Zealand  is  not  an  object 
to  which  it  can  with  propriety  devote  the  funds  of  the  society, 
but  the  committee  will  authorise  any  sum  not  exceeding  £40 
...  if  such  assistance  should  be  needful  and  acceptable  in 
bringing    Mr.    Quaife's    residence    in    New    Zealand    to    a 
close  .  .  .2- 

But,  by  the  time  the  decision  was  communicated  to  him,  Quaife 
was  no  longer  in  New  Zealand. 

If,  during  his  New  Zealand  difficulties,  the  C.M.S.,  and  Dr.  Ross 
of  Sydney  had  shown  a  rather  limited  sympathy,  Quaife  must 


.,  pp.  3  If,  34. 
]7J.  Nisbet  to  Quaife,  10  Sept.  1840;  ibid.,  p.  32. 
^Correspondence,  Mar.  1841,  quoted  ibid.,  p.  33. 
'"Colonial  Missionary  Society  Minutes,  24  May,  7  June,  .0  Aug.  1 
20A.  Wells  to  Quaife,  7  Sept.  1841;  The  Vindicator,  pp.  3 
'^Ibid.,  pp.  34f. 
-2Col.  Miss.  Soc.  Minutes,  16  Jan.  1843,  27  Jan.  1845. 
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have  been  comforted  by  the  warmer  friendship  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  Congregationalists.  Some  eighteen  months  after  his  settlement 
at  Kororareka,  the  V.D.L.,  Home  Missionary  and  Christian 
Instruction  Society  informed  him,  through  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Miller,  that  if  he  were  compelled  to  leave  New  Zealand,  it  would 
pay  his  passage  to  the  island  and  assist  him  in  finding  a 
pastorate.23 

However,  Quaife  arrived  independently  in  Sydney  on  8  May 
1844  intending  to  proceed  to  England.  Two  days  after  berthing 
he  had  his  first  encounter  with  Ross : 

.  .  .  without  a  word  of  welcome  he  called  me  into  his  study; 
and  the  very  first  address  was  a  stringent  warning,  that  if  I 
had  come  to  remain  in  New  South  Wales,  they,  the  Pitt-street 
people,  could  render  me  no  assistance  whatever  to  the  value  of 
a  single  penny,  as  they  had  their  chapel  to  build  and  pay  for. 
Until  he  had  distributed  his  mind  of  this  embarrassment  .  .  . 
his  manner  was  offensively  abrupt  and  hard.  Afterwards  he 
became  courteous  and  invited  me  to  dinner.'4 

Quaife  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  Australia  yet  he  did. 

No  ship  for  England  was  offering  so  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  preach  in  Parramatta  on  the  first  Sunday  of  June  1844.  People 
begged  him  to  remain;  he  acceded  to  the  requests  and,  for  the  next 
four  months,  preached  no  less  than  five  times  weekly.  Ross  wrote 
fairly  about  him  to  London  : 

Mr.  Quaife  is  going  on  well  at  Parramatta.  He  is  indefatigable 
in  his  labours,  although  his  means  of  support  are  very  scanty. 
He  exists  on  a  mere  pittance  ...  He  certainly  is  a  man  of 
very  considerable  acquirements,  and  of  a  devoted  and  active 
piety  .  .  ,25 

A  year  later  Ross  applied  to  the  C.M.S.,  and  its  members  granted 
Quaife  assistance  of  £40  p. a.  for  1846  and  1847;26  in  the  new 
situation  in  which  Quaife  was  soon  involved  the  grant  was,  he 
claimed,  diverted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beazley  at  the  new  Redfern 
chapel.27 

Ross's  interest  in  Quaife  had  been  aroused  by  the  obvious 
success  of  the  Parramatta  ministry.  Although  the  people  were  poor 

23V.D.L.  H.M.  &  C.I.  Soc.  Minutes,  2  Mar.  1842. 

24The  Vindicator,  p.  16.  Quaife's  italics. 

2526  Feb.  1845,  Congregational  Magazine,  IX  [1845],  pp.  684f. 

20Col.  Miss.  Soc.  Minutes,  10  Aug.  1846. 

-7Quaife  to  A.  Foss,  16  Jan.  1850;  The  Vindicator,  p.  14. 
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they  had  set  about  the  erection  of  a  chapel  and,  on  29  April  1845 
the  weather-board  building  was  opened  on  the  only  site  then  avail-' 
able,  an  allotment  in  Ross  Street  on  a  ground  lease  of  seven  years. 
A  Congregational  Church  was  formed :  'the  first  regular  church 
meeting  was  held  31  July,  and  the  church  consisted  of  ten 
members'.'8  At  this  time  the  only  other  Congregational  churches 
in  New  South  Wales  were  those  in  Sydney  (Rev.  Dr  R  Ross) 
South  Head  (Rev.  L.  E.  Threlkeld),  and  Parramatta  Street,  Sydney 
(Rev.  S.  Humphreys).  Neither  Threlkeld  nor  Humphreys  had  Ross's 
full  confidence,  and  Quaife  was  soon  to  lose  whatever  friendship 
Ross  may  have  felt  towards  him. 

While  the  Parramatta  chapel  was  being  erected  the  Rev.  John 
Dunmore  Lang  asked  Ouaife  to  supply  the  Scots  church  pulpit  for 
two  Sundays  during  his  absence  at  Port  Phillip.  Ouaife  did  so  and, 
on  his  return,  Lang 

earnestly  pressed  me  with  a  proposal  to  aid  him  in  reopening 
and  conducting  the  Australian  College,  and  to  found  a  Pres 
byterian  church  at  Paddington.  I  replied  in  about  a  week, 
declining,  very  respectfully,  but  decidedly  the  proposal  ...  I 
thought  Christian  integrity  demanded  that  I  should  see  to  the 
chapel  erection.-9 

Later  in  1845  Lang  visited  Moreton  Bay  and  again  secured  Ouaife's 
services  for  two  Sundays.  Again,  in  June  1846,  when  Lang  was  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  England,  he  desired  Ouaife  to  occupy  his 
pulpit  for  about  three  months  until  expected  Presbyterian  mini 
sterial  reinforcements  should  reach  Australia.  Ouaife  assented  to 
the  proposal  on  two  conditions,  that  the  invitation  should  come 
officially  from  the  Scots  congregation  and  that  adequate  arrange 
ments  should  be  made  for  the  supply  of  the  Parramatta  pulpit. 
Both  conditions  were  met  and  Ouaife  began  his  temporary  ministry 
to  Sydney  Presbyterians  on  5  July  1846. 

Although  Quaife's  supply  was  for  some  three  months  only,  he 
moved  to  Sydney  and  added  pastoral  visitation  to  his  pulpit  com 
mitments.30  Shortly  afterwards  he  discovered  that  'Some  of  Dr. 
Ross's  people  have  been  jealous  and  circulated  slanders'.31  At  the 
same  time  Ross  wrote  to  London  accusing  Ouaife  of  having 

28Ibid.,  p.  18;  presumably  in  1845,  although  the  allusion  could  well  be  to 

1844. 

™lbid.,  p.  21. 
30Quaife  to  Lang,  3  Sept.  1846;  Lang  Papers,  X,  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney. 
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deserted  his  cause  at  Parramatta.32  Quaife,  however,  insisted  that  he 
was  still  minister  of  the  Parramatta  congregation  and  that  his 
engagement  with  Scots  church  was  only  temporary.  He  met  Ross  in 
the  street  and  Ross  accused  him  of  discourtesy  in  not  informing 
him  of  his  transfer  to  Sydney  and  of  abandoning  Parramatta.  The 
semi-public  conversation  became  acrimonious  and  was  followed 
eventually  by  an  equally  acrimonious  correspondence.33  Ross 
declined  further  association  with  Quaife,  and  Quaife,  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  complained  that  he  had  been  unjustly  excluded  from 
Congregational  circles. 

In  fact  he  did  not  return  to  Parramatta.  Regular  supplies  were 
arranged  for  Parramatta  and  once  a  month  Quaife  went  there  to 
preach,  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  conduct  a  church 
meeting.  Late  in  1846  there  were  less  than  a  hundred  people  con 
nected  with  the  chapel  and  there  was  an  average  congregation  of 
sixty.  The  ground  lease  expired  in  1852  and  the  building  was  sold. 
When  a  Presbyterian  minister,  William  Ritchie,  was  on  the  point 
of  arriving,  Quaife  was  invited  to  stay  till  June  1848,  but  it  was 
asking  for  trouble.  As  Quaife  records, 

I  need  not  tell  how  Mr.  Ritchie  denied  all  claim  to  interfere 
with  me,  and  then  stepped  into  my  place;  how  I  was  driven 
out  by  persons  who  are  now  all  dead;  how  a  separate  church 
was  formed  of  which  I  became  the  pastor,  and  continued  so 
for  three  years  .  .  .34 
A  few  years  later  he  wrote, 

The  church  dragged  me  into  a  contract  and  then  a  small 
portion  of  it  demanded  that  I  should  violate  that  contract. 
When  I  refused  to  act  so  dishonourably,  that  portion  raised 
against  me  the  charge  of  usurpation,  used  its  power  of 
possession  and  drove  me  violently  out.35 

Whatever  were  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  dispute,  some  of  the 
Scots  congregation  withdrew  from  the  church,  formed  a  separate 
Presbyterian  congregation,  and  used  Quaife's  services  as  minister 
from  1847  to  1850. 

Details  of  the  nature  and  life  of  this  church  have  proved  elusive. 
Histories  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New  South  Wales  pass 
over  its  existence.  Apparently  its  early  services  were  conducted  in 

32Co/.  Miss.  Soc.  Annual  Report  1847,  p.  96. 

33Quaife  to  Ross,  18  Feb.  1848;  Ross  to  Quaife,  22  Feb.  1848;  Quaife  to 
Ross,  1  Mar.  1848;  Ross  to  Quaife,  Mar.  1848;  The  Vindicator,  pp.  24.28. 
34/fezW.,  p.  24. 
35Mid-Feb.  1852;  Lang  Papers,  X,  Mitchell  Library,  Sydney. 
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'the  Macquarie  Street  Chapel',  a  building  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Wesleyans  in  1821  and  sold  by  them  about  1840,3"  but  before 
the  year  was  out  it  had  moved  to  the  Old  City  Theatre  in  Market 
Street.37  A  plan  to  use  him  in  new  work  at  Double  Bay  foundered 
when  a  supporter,  Lady  Mitchell,  attended  worship  at  Ross's 
church  and  spoke  with  Ambrose  Foss  who, 

warned  her  ladyship  against  having  anything  to  do  with  me, 
saying  that  I  was  wholly  untrustworthy,  and  repeated  the 
scandals  which  this  Vindicator  is  to  disprove.  His  speech 
against  me  was  false,  bitter,  and  malignant.  It  produced  its 
effect,  however,  and  my  plan  of  usefulness  there  was  entirely 
defeated.38 

By  1850,  he  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  a  Presbyterian 
minister  for  when,  in  that  year,  Lang  repudiated  state  aid  to  the 
Church  and  broke  away  from  the  Synod  of  Australia  to  form  the 
Synod  of  New  South  Wales,  Quaife  was  admitted  as  a  member.3'1 
He  resigned  his  office  when,  on  1  April  1850,  Lang  reopened  the 
Australian  College  with  him  as  professor  of  mental  philosophy  and 
divinity. 

'In  thirteen  months  1  delivered  there  full  two  hundred  lectures 
in  intellectual  science  and  theology,  half  of  which  were  written; 
and  I  walked  nearly  two  thousand  miles  to  perform  that 
work.'40 

His  lectures  cannot  be  dismissed  as  the  routine  work  of  a  teacher. 
At  the  end  of  his  life  they  were  published  in  two  volumes  under 
the  title,  The  Intellectual  Sciences  (Sydney,  1872).  L.  J.  Mackie 
describes  the  lectures  as  'the  first  serious  philosophical  work  pub 
lished  in  Australia,  and  ....  representative  of  the  thought  of 
the  period',  an  opinion  supported  by  G.  Nadel  and  originally  put 
forward  by  Professor  E.  Morris  Miller.41  The  student  attitude  to 
him  as  teacher  has  been  recorded  by  T.  J.  Pepper: 

...  he  was  a  careful  and  painstaking  tutor,  and  did  good 
work  in  grounding  his  pupils  ...  It  is,  however,  no  reftecton 

S6J.  Colwell,  A  Century  in  the  Pacific  (Sydney,  1914),  pp.  235,  245. 

37Quaife  to  S.  Owen,  9  Sep.  1847;  The  Vindicator,  p.  27  n. 

3Slbid.,  p.  13. 

39 J.   Cameron,  Centenary   History  of  the  Presbyterian   Church  in   N.S.W. 
(Sydney,  1905),  p.  22. 

*°The  Vindicator,  p.  40. 

41  Mackie,    'Philosophy',    Australian    Encyclopaedia    (Sydney,    1958),   VII, 
p.  96.  Nadel,  Australia's  Colonial  Culture  (Melbourne,  1957),  pp.  7 
Miller,  '  The  Beginnings  of  Philosophy  in  Australia ',  Australian  Associa 
tion  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy,  VII  [1929]  pp.  241-51;  VIII,  193 
pp.  1-22. 
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on  his  ability  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  had 
these  young  men  been  kept  under  his  sole  charge  during  the 
whole  of  their  curriculum,  for,  "if  teaching  was  his  forte,  omni 
science  was  his  foible"  .  .  .  His  views  on  all  questions  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  theology  were  very  pro 
nounced  and  dogmatically  delivered,  and  as  he  was  eminently 
conservative  in  his  conclusions  ...  he  was  not  likely  to 
imbue  his  pupils  with  sympathy  for  those  broader  conceptions 
.  .  .  Mr.  Quaife  was  an  excellent  man  of  the  old  school,  but 
his  intellect,  though  keen,  was  unsympathetic,  and  his  manner 
dry  .  .  .  Still,  his  stern  integrity  ever  commanded  respect, 
and  his  conscientious  thoroughness  helped  to  correct  any 
tendencies  to  slovenliness  or  indolence  .  .  .4- 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  duration  of  Quaife's  professorship, 
he  was  back  in  Parramatta  from  1853  to  1855.43  The  Australian 
College  was  extinct  in  1854.44 

Ouaife  may  have  been  one  of  those  whose  work  was  at  least 
curtailed  in  1852,  for  early  in  his  professorship  he  took  action  that 
may  have  irritated  Lang.  Lang  had  brought  out  in  The  Clifton  in 
that  year  some  two  dozen  students  for  the  ministry  and  had 
admitted  them  to  the  College;  among  them  were  several  Con- 
gregationalists  (of  whom  D.  B.  Tinning  and  S.  F.  Whitehead  can  be 
identified).  Quaife  wrote  to  his  Tasmanian  friends,  claiming  that 
Dr.  Ross  had 

told  some  of  our  students  who  were  Independents,  that  if  they 
continued  with  us  they  should  not  communicate  with  his 
church.  They  did  not  continue  with  us.45 

Little  is  known  of  the  period  from  1853  to  1855  while  he  was 
resident  in  Parramatta;  occasionally  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's 
church.40  In  1855  he  moved  to  Lenham  Cottage,  Paddington,  and 
this  remained  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  his  wife, 
Maria  (nee  Smith),  whom  he  had  married  in  London  in  1836,  died 
on  12  January  1857.  Their  family  consisted  of  four  sons,  two  of 
whom  appear  to  have  died  in  infancy.  The  sons  who  survived  their 
mother  were  Alfred  Charles,  born  in  1838  in  England,  and 

4-The  Hebrew  Pastor,  or  Memorials  of  .  .  .  the  Rev.  S.  1.  Green  (Bendigo, 
1892).  Pepper  wrote  as  a  student  of  Quaife's  in  1863-64,  but  his  remarks 
would  be  applicable  to  Quaife  in  1850-51. 

4377ze  Vindicator,  pp.  15,  14. 

44See  arts.,  A.  C.  Childs,  Journal  and  Proceedings,  Royal  Australian  His 
torical  Society,  XXII  [1936]. 

45The  Vindicator,  p.  40;  cf.  C.U.  of  V.D.L.  Minutes,  3  June  1850. 

46The  Vindicator,  p.  14. 
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Frederick  Harrison,  born  in  New  Zealand  in  184 1.47  Shortly  after 
his  wife's  death  Quaife  married  Eliza  Buttrey,48  and  two  children, 
William  Francis  and  Lily  Maria  were  born  of  the  marriage. 

In  his  Paddington  home  Quaife  conducted  a  school  for  boys  from 
at  least  1858  until  1863,  offering  also  to  prepare  a  limited  number 
of  young  men  for  university  entrance.19  At  the  same  time  he 
gathered  a  congregation  in  Paddington,  using  his  house  as  a  place 
of  worship.50  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  re-iterating  his  claim 
that  he  had  been  'excommunicated'  from  Congregationalism  by 
Dr.  Ross  and  the  Pitt  Street  leaders,"  a  claim  that  might  be 
supported  by  the  blunt  statement  of  a  visiting  missionary,  E.  W. 
Krause,  that  'Ross,  Foss  &  Co.  ...  clag  all  the  machinery.'™  One 
has  the  impression  that  Quaife  had  become  Presbyterian  by  force 
of  circumstances  and  was  constantly  longing  for  restoration  to  the 
Congregational  family. 

Members  of  the  C.H.M.S.,  of  N.S.W.,  asked  him  to  train  three 
students,  James  Maxwell,  Thomas  J.  Pepper  and  Thomas  Roseby, 
all  of  whom  later  gave  significant  service  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Quaife  hoped  to  become  a  tutor  at  the  proposed  Camden 
College,  formed  in  1864.  Quaife's  students  were  transferred  to  it 
but  he  was  not  offered  the  tutorship.  The  injustice  of  the  omission 
rankled.  He  felt  that  his  long  exclusion  from  Congregational  circles 
had  been  renewed,  and,  unable  longer  to  preserve  comparative 
silence,  he  published  the  forty-eight  closely  packed  pages  of  The 
Vindicator. 

From  1853  to  1863  his  journalistic  activity,  never  entirely 
abandoned,  increased  in  volume.  In  addition,  he  published  A  Con 
densed  View  of  the  Proper  Design  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (1845),  a 
sermon  preached  at  Scots  church,  The  Rules  of  Final  Judgment 
(1846),  on  26  October  1846,  a  pamphlet  defending  himself  against 
criticisms  of  his  Parramatta  pastorate;57  in  1848  two  lectures  on 

4 Frederick  Harrison  Quaife  graduated  M.A.  in  the  University  of  Sydney 
in  1862  and  M.D.,  Ch.M.  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1867.  He 
practised  in  Sydney  where  he  was  a  foundation  member  of  the  N.S.W. 
Medical  Board  (1894-1915),  and  a  member  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  N.S.W.  (Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales,  LVI  [1922].  William  Francis  also  graduated  in  Arts 
in  the  University  of  Sydney  and  in  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

4«29  May  1857. 

^Christian  Pleader,  T  [1859],  p.  73. 

'MThe  Vindicator,  p.  40. 

'•'Empire,  2  Mar.  1858. 

r-':8  Dec    1859,  South  Seas  Letters  (L.M.S.  Library,  London). 
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capital  punishment  in  the  Atlas,58  and  then  debated  the  issue  in  the 
People's  Advocate.™  During  the  first  half  of  1849  he  edited  the 
Christian  Standard™  and  had  published  his  Lectures  on  Prophecy 
and  the  Kingdom  of  God.^  Then  in  February  1852  Henry  Parkes 
engaged  Quaife  as  leader-writer  for  the  Empire,  an  engagement 
which  was  fulfilled  regularly  for  nearly  six  years.6-  His  lecture  on 
'The  Effects  of  Home  or  School  Training'  appeared  among  the 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  United  Association  of  Teachers  of  N.S.W., 
in  March  1857.63  Subsequent  to  1848  he  had  published  articles  in 
the  Press  and  the  lllawarra  Mercury,  and  from  1858  until  at  least 
1864  he  edited  the  Christian  Pleader  in  both  its  forms.04 

From  1864,  then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  his  health,  never  robust, 
began  to  deteriorate.  He  encouraged  his  Paddington  congregation 
to  put  itself  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Coles  Kirby  of 
the  Ocean  street  Congregational  church.  He  and  Kirby  entered  into 
a  close  friendship.  On  the  basis  of  Kirby's  memories  of  Quaife,  E. 
S.  Kick  later  wrote  that, 

as  Quaife  weakened  in  body,  it  seemed  as  though  his  intellect 
became  quickened,  while  his  spiritual  experience  and  testimony 
gained  amazingly  in  power.  Ministers  came  from  all  over 
Sydney  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  dying  saint  and  to  feed  their 
souls  on  his  abounding  faith.  Kirby  declares  that  the  Christian 
experience  of  Barzillai  Quaife  transcended  anything  he  ever 
came  across.65 

Quaife  died  on  3  March  1873.  If  emotional  storm  and  conflict  had 
marked  much  of  his  life,  his  end  seems  to  have  been  peace. 

We  leave  him  where  we  began  with  him — a  man  of  stern 
integrity,  of  academic  talent  as  intellectually  unbending  as  he  was 
morally  upright,  not  necessarily  loveable,  yet  apparently  mellowed 
in  later  years  by  the  restoration  of  friendships  previously  witheld 
— and  a  man  with  an  impressive  list  of  'firsts'  as  a  minister,  teacher 
and  journalist.  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  New  South 
Wales  all  received  of  him  and,  despite  his  foibles,  he  deserved 
well  of  them.  LINDSAY  LOCKYER 

5777ze  Vindicator,  pp.  17,  24f. 

5*lbid.,  p.  40. 

5916  Dec.  1848;  G.  Nadel  Australia's  Colonial  Culture,  p.  221. 

c>0The  Vindicator,  p.  40. 

^Christian  Pleader,  I  [1859],  p.  130. 

u-The  Vindicator,  p.  40. 

63G.  Nadel,  Australia's  Colonial  Culture,  p.  294. 

G4The  Vindicator,  p.  40. 

{'>5An  Apostle  in  Australia,  p.  102. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  COLLECTED 
BY  THOMAS  RAFFLES 

Thomas  Raffles,  minister  of  Great  George  Street  Congregational 
church,  Liverpool,  from  1812  to  1862,  and  Chairman  of  the  Con 
gregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  1839,  included  the 
history  of  Nonconformity,  especially  in  Lancashire,  among  his 
interests.  The  Raffles  Library  and  the  Raffles  Scholarship  at  the 
Congregational  College,  Manchester,  commemorate  his  consistent 
support  of  the  college  from  its  foundation  at  Blackburn  in  1816. 
His  manuscript  collections,  which  included  eighty-seven  volumes  of 
autograph  letters,  are  mainly  in  the  Library  which  bears  his  name, 
but  not  entirely;  his  own  copy  of  his  Memoirs  of  his  predecessor, 
Thomas  Spencer,  with  the  original  documents  used  for  it  and  in 
part  printed  in  it,  is  at  New  College,  London;  and  three  volumes 
of  autograph  letters  illustrative  of  British  Nonconformity  and  the 
Evangelical  Revival  are  in  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester 
(now  to  be  the  John  Rylands  Library  of  the  University  of  Man 
chester).  This  last  collection  (J.  R.  L.  English  MSS.  369-371) 
appears  to  be  little  known  and  not  to  have  been  used  by  A.  G. 
Matthews  in  his  work  on  the  ejected  ministers,  Calamy  Revised, 
or  by  others  in  studies  of  the  various  persons  who  here  figure  as 
correspondents.  These  appear  in  alphabetical  order  and  number 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  What  follows  is  the  result  of  a  fairly 
cursory  examination  of  the  volumes  on  30  December  1969  and  is 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  value  of  the  collection.  I 
desire  to  thank  the  Librarian  for  drawing  my  attention  to  it  and 
to  acknowledge  his  staff's  courtesy  and  helpfulness. 

Most  of  the  correspondents'  names  are  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography;  I  have  added  identifications  of  some  others. 
The  numbers  given  are  the  serial  numbers  of  the  collection. 

GEOFFREY  F.  NUTTALL 

2.    Addington,  Stephen,  to  Philip  Doddridge.  To  be  left  in  the 
Pump  Room  at  the  Hot-Wells,  Bristol.  Not  dated,  but  en 
dorsed  September  1751  and  bearing  postmark  11  September. 
7.    Ashworth,  C(aleb),  to  Mrs.  Doddridge.  Daventry,  2  April, 

1763. 

13.  Bennett,  James,  to  Robert  Spear,  Manchester.  Romsey,  7 
December  1802.  With  printed  circular  with  names  of  Com 
mittee  for  raising  money  for  ten  students  with  Dr.  Bogue. 
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19.  Bull,  W(illiam),  to  John  Sutcliff(e),  Olney.   One  letter,   13 
February     (17)96;     one,     Newport     (Pagnell),     13     March 
(17)95(7/6). 

20.  Burder,  George,  to  Mr.  Williams,  Leather  Lane,  Holborn. 
Sherrif  Hales  (Sheriffhales),  7  June  1777. 

26.  Chorlton,  John,  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  Leeds.  Manchester  6 
January  1698.  With  inscription  on  (Henry)  Newcome's  grave. 

27.  Clark,  S(amuel),  to  Mrs.  Doddridge.  Not  dated,  endorsed  29 
September. 

34.  Davidson,  Thomas,  to  (Robert)  Stevenson,  Castle  Heding- 
ham.  Bocking,  10  September  1778.  For  Davidson,  see  my 
Bowel  Harris  (Cardiff,  1965),  p.  78,  n.49,  et  alibi.  For  Steven 
son,  see  T.  W.  Davids,  Annals  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity 
in  .  .  .  Essex,  1863,  p.501. 

35.  Dawson,  Joseph,  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  Leeds.  25  September 
1702. 

41.  Edwards,  John,  to  Captain  (Jonathan)  Scott,  Yorks.  Leeds, 
24  January  1768. 

42.  Edwards,  Peter,  to  T(homas)  Raffles,  Wootton  near  Liverpool. 
Wem,  8  June  1819.  For  Edwards,  see  Ernest  Elliot,  History 
of  Congregationalism  in  Shropshire,  Oswestry  (1898),  p.68. 

43.  Evans,  C(aleb),  to  J(ohn)  Sutcliff(e).  One  letter  to  Sutcliff  at 
O(u)lney;  Bris(to)l,  23  October  1775;  enclosing  pamphlet  by 
him  in  answer  to  one  by  Wesley,  and  sending  greetings  to 
(John)  Newton.  One  letter  to  Sutcliff  at  Birmingham;  Abing- 
don,  30  June  1775.  For  Evans,  see  Diet,  of  Welsh  Biog.,  s.v. 
Evans,  Hugh  (1712-81). 

44.  Evans,  H(ugh),  to  John  Sutcliff,  Birmingham.   Bristol,  28 
February  1775.  For  Evans,  see  Diet,  of  Welsh  Biog. 

46.  Fawcett,  J(ohn),  to  John  Sutcliff(e).  One  letter  to  Sutcliff  with 
Hugh  Evans,  Bristol;  Wainsgate,  29  May  1773.  One  letter  to 
Sutcliff,  Birmingham;  Wainsgate,  10  April  1775. 

49.  Frankland,  R(ichard),  to  Ralph  Thoresby,  Leeds.  Rathmell, 
31  July  (16)94. 

50.  Fuller,  A(ndrew).  One  letter  unaddressed  and  undated,  but 
perhaps  to  Sutcliff.  Two  letters  to  John  Sutcliff,  Olney;  one 
from  Kettering,  10  August  (17)90;  the  other  from  Kett(ering), 
30  August  (17)94. 

52.  Gibbons,  Tho(mas),  to  (Samuel)  Stennett,  Bartholomew 
Close.  Hoxton  Square,  20  May  1755. 
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53.  Gill,  John,  (junior),  to  John  Sutcliff,  O(u)lney.  St  Albans  ->9 
December   1794.  For  Gill,  see  William    Urwick,    Noncon 
formity  in  Hens.  (1884),  p.221. 

54.  Greatheed,  Sam(ue)l.  Two  letters  to  John  Sutcliff;  one  from 
Newport  Pagnel(l),  14  March  1795;  the  other  6  December 
(17)98.  One  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  Hoxton,  from  Newport 
Pagnel(l),  30  October  1798. 

55.  Griffin,  Edw(ard),  junior,  to  (Thomas)  Charles,  Commoner, 
Jesus  College,  Oxford;  Worcester,  7  March  1774.  For  Griffin, 
see  D.  E.  Jenkins,  Life  of  .  .  .  Thomas  Charles,  Denbigh 
1910,  i.58.  This  letter  is  earlier  than  any  between  Charles 
and  Griffin  printed  by  Jenkins. 

57.  Harmer,  Thomas,  to  (Josiah)  Thompson,   London.  Wales- 
field  (Wattisfield),  7  March  1774,  returning  manuscript  (for 
Thompson's    manuscript  account   of  the  state  of  Noncon 
formity,   preserved  in   Dr.  Williams'  Library),   with  a  few 
changes  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

58.  Hart,  Jos(eph),  to  William  Shrubsole,  Quarterman,  Sheerness. 
London,  10  June  1766.  For  Hart,  see  Walter  Wilson,  History 
and  Antiquities    of  Dissenting    Churches  .  .  .  in    London 
1808-14,  iii.343. 

60.  Harris,  How(el),  to  ?  Trevecka,  6  August  1744.  Endorsed 
"Presented  to  me  by  John  Davies  Esq.  of  Vronheulog,  n(ea)r 
Bala,  Aug.  14.1840'.  For  Davies,  see  Diet,  of  Welsh  Biog., 
Appendix. 

61.  H(enry),   P(hilip),    to    (Francis)  Tallents,    Salop.    25    June 
(16)95.  Also  autobiographical  account  by  Philip  Henry  relat 
ing  to  the  years  1653-5. 

62.  H(enry),  M(atthew),  to  ?  Chester,  29  December  (16)94. 

63.  Hill,  R(owland),  to  Michael  Nash,  Hoxton.  Wotton  Under- 
edge,  25  May  (17)97.  Hesitates  to  support  widow  of  (Torial) 
Joss  without  approval  of  Tottenham  Court  and  Tabernacle 
managers. 

68.  Jay,  W(illia)m.  One  letter  to  Samuel  Nichols,  Wymondley 
Academy;  Bath,  27  May  1818.  One  letter  to  J.  N.  Goulty, 
Henley  on  Thames;  Bath,  5  September  (postmark  1820).  For 
Goulty,  see  W.  H.  Summers,  History  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  in    ...  Berks.,  South  Oxon  and  South  Bucks.,  New- 
bury  1905,  p.  121. 

69.  Jenkins,  J(oseph),  to  (John)  Sutcliff,  Olney.   Wrexham,   19 
March  1777.  For  Jenkins,  see  A.  N.  Palmer,  History  of  the 
Older  Nonconformity  of  Wrexham,  Wrexham  (1888),  p.  104. 
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71.  Joss,  Toriall.  Five  letters,  one  undated,  the  others  from  Rod- 
borough,  12  October  1772  and  23  June  1773;  and  from 
Bristol,  9  August  1777  and  3  September  1781.  For  Joss,  see 
Evangelical  Magazine,  1797,  pp.397-407. 

73.  Knight,  T(itus),  to  Benjamin  Mills,  Moore-Fields,  London. 
Halifax,  1  December  1790.  For  Knight,  see  J.  G.  Miall,  Con 
gregationalism  in  Yorkshire,  1868,  p.267. 

78.  McLaurin,  John,  to  William  Hogg.  Glasgow,  20  March  1751. 
Given  to  Raffles  by  A.  B.  Grosart,  29  September  1862. 

89.  Mottershead,  J(oseph),  to  Mrs.  Doddridge,  Northampton. 
Manchester,  4  March  1756. 

95.  Orton,  J(ob),  to  Mrs.  Doddridge.  Salop,  27  November  1752. 
On  the  inscription  to  Doddridge's  memory  to  be  raised  at 
Castle  Hill,  Northampton,  with  draft,  suggesting  twenty  lines. 
For  the  inscription  adopted,  written  by  Gilbert  West,  which 
contains  twenty-six  lines,  see  History  of  Northampton  Castle 
Hill  Church,  1896,  p.36. 

96.  Owen,  Ja(mes),  to  Philip  Henry,  Broad  Oak.  Osw(estry),  26 
November  (16)91. 

98.    Pearsall,  R(ichard),  to  -         -  Rawlings.  Taunton.  20  June 

1755. 
100.    Priestley,  Nat(haniel)  to  (Ralph)  Thoresby,  Leeds.  Ovenden, 

16  May  (16)92.    For  Priestley,  see  J.  G.  Miall,  op.cit.,  p.266. 
106:    Ryland,  John  (Collett),  to  (J.S.)  Charrier,  Portsmouth.   4 

December  1782.  For  Charrier,  see  Evang.  Mag.,  1811,  p.471. 
107.   Ryland,  John.  Seven  letters,  some  to  John  Sutcliff,  Olney. 

111.  Scott,  Jona(tha)n.  One  letter  to  George  Burder,  Coventry; 
Chapel  House,  Matlock,  Derby,  17  January  1794.  Two  letters 
to  John  Wilson,  Market  Drayton,  Salop;  Matlock,  5  March 
1800  and  12  May  1801.  One  letter  not  addressed  nor  signed; 
Matlock,  21  May  1801. 

112.  Shrubsole,  W(illiam),  to  (George)  Whitefield,  at  the  Taber 
nacle  near  Moorfields,  London.  Sheerness,  5  March  1769. 

113.  Simpson,  R(obert),  to  Thomas  Entwistle,  Bolton.  Hoxton,  15 
September  1800.  For  Simpson,  see  H.  McLachlan,  English 
Education  under  the  Test  Acts,  Manchester  1931,  p.237. 

117.  Tallents,   Fra(ncis),    to    Richard    Bentley,    D.D.,    London, 
Shrewsbury ),  15  September  1696. 

118.  Taylor,  Dan,  to   (John)  Fawcett,  Brearley  Hall.  Hirst,  21 
February  1777. 
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129.  Wilks,    M(atthew),    to    (John)   Sutcliff.    Olney.    London    6 
November  1793.  For  Wilks,  see  my  Significance  of  Trevecca 
College  1768-91,  1969,  p.27,  n.91. 

130.  Williams,  Edw(ar)d.  One  letter  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Fogg,  School 
master,  Hillgate,  Stockport,  Cheshire;  Oswestry,  2  October 
1790.  One  letter  to  (John)  Roberts,  Llanbrynmair,  Mont 
gomeryshire;  Rotherham,  2  June  1809. 

133.  Winter,  Cornelius.  One  letter  to  (William)  Shrubsole, 
Wittoms  Buildings,  Oldstreet  Road,  London;  Painswick,  25 
August  1800.  One  letter  not  addressed;  Painswick,  21  Decem 
ber  1807.  For  Winter,  see  William  Jay,  Memoirs,  Bath  1808. 
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The  Puritan  Lectureships:  the  Politics  of  Religious  Dissent  1560- 
1662,  by  Paul  S.  Seaver.  (pp.402.  Stanford  University  Press; 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970.  £6.00). 

This  is  an  important  book,  breaking  new  ground.  'Lectureships' 
were  established  by  parish  vestries  and  by  corporations  which 
desired  additional  sermons  preached  by  clergy  whom  they 
appointed  and  paid  themselves.  'Lecturers'  were  thus  outside  the 
regular  parochial  system  and  at  a  remove  from  episcopal  discipline. 
To  such  an  institution  'lay  initiative  and  control'  was  'fundamental' 
(p.  11 7).  It  was  also  an  inviting  avenue  for  Puritan  strategy.  For 
both  reasons  it  was  abhorrent  to  Laud  and  the  bishops  generally. 
So  much  has  long  been  recognized,  but  Professor  Seaver  provides 
the  first  detailed  study.  He  has  concentrated  on  lecturers  in  Lon 
don,  of  whom  in  1628  there  were  as  many  as  121,  almost  half  of 
them  Puritans  (p.238).  On  lecturers  in  the  provinces  he  is  more 
sketchy;  here  he  has  overlooked  the  information  on  those  in  York 
shire  in  the  London  Ph.D.  thesis  from  which  Dr.  John  Newton 
lectured  to  our  Society  in  1960. 

The  book  is  based  throughout  on  original  research  into  great 
numbers  of  manuscript  records  and  registers,  both  episcopal  and 
parochial.  Fresh  information  is  provided  concerning  a  multitude 
of  clergy,  many  of  them  Independents  (thouugh  I  do  not  know  why 
Professor  Seaver  thinks  John  Poynter  or  John  Biscoe  was  so); 
references  to  any  of  them  is  made  easy  by  an  excellent  index  run 
ning  to  twenty  pages.  There  are  occasional  slips  (Richard  Vines 
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appears  as  John  Viner;  Bunyan's  name  was  not  Paul;  Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk,  and  Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  are  confused;  Wissett  is  not 
in  Norfolk;  the  parish  church  at  Great  Yarmouth  was  never  Fran 
ciscan);  but  in  general  the  work  has  been  executed  with  great  care, 
and  the  book  will  be  of  permanent  value  for  the  student  of  religious 
institutions  in  the  Puritan  period. 

'The  ultimate  tendency  of  Puritanism',  Professor  Seaver  believes, 
'was  ...  to  produce  a  congregational  system'  (pp.46-7).  It  is 
interesting  to  place  this  observation  alongside  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  historian  of  a  parallel  institution  that  the  Independents 
increasingly  dominated  contemporary  preaching  before  the  House 
of  Commons  (see  John  F.  Wilson,  Pulpit  in  Parliament,  Princeton, 
1969). 

GEOFFREY  F.  NUTTALL 


THE  PAULINE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ENGLAND:  Puritanism 
and  the  Bible  by  John  S.  Coolridge  (Clarendon  Press:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1970,  £2.10). 

This  is  an  academic's  book.  The  vocabulary  is  not  in  general 
unusual  but  it  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  be  used  in  a  somewhat 
esoteric  fashion,  so  that,  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  particularly, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  is  meant.  It  is  as  if 
not  only  the  complexity  of  thought  of  the  puritan  writers  frequently 
quoted,  but  the  complexity  of  its  expression  also  has  rubbed  off  on 
to  the  author. 

This  is  a  pity  because  the  theme  of  the  book  is  an  important 
one  for  the  life  of  all  the  churches  today.  It  traces  the  development 
of  puritan  thought  on  such  inter-related  concepts  as  Christian 
liberty,  edification,  scriptural  authority,  what  constitutes  a  living 
church,  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  brings  out  the  often  paradoxical 
or  antithetical  nature  of  the  relationships.  These  concepts  have  a 
bearing  on  such  matters  as  Church  unity,  mission,  the  relationship 
of  the  church  and  the  world  today.  The  author  shows  how  the 
Congregational  Puritans  strove  to  hold  together  and  to  work  out  the 
consequences  of  the  antitheses  in  Biblical  and  especially  Pauline 
thought.  We  have  to  try  to  do  the  same  for  our  own  age.  From 
this  study  come  some  illuminating  and  stimulating  insights  which 
could  help  us  to  understand  what  in  our  puritan  heritage  we  ought 
to  preserve  and  what  we  ought  to  abandon. 

E.  K.  ORCHARD 
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Sir  Henry  Vane  the  Younger,  A  Study  in  Political  and  Administra 
tive  History  by  Violet  A.  Rowe  (University  of  London,  The  Athlone 
Press,  1970,  £3.75). 

In  recent  years  a  spate  of  books  on  Cromwell  and  on  the  military 
aspects  of  the  English  Civil  Wars  has  rather  overshadowed  the 
valuable  specialist  work  done  on  the  politico-religious  aspects  of 
the  struggle.  Studies  of  the  latter  aspect  include  J.  H.  Hexter  'The 
Problem  of  the  Presbyterian  Independents'  (American  Historical 
Review,  xliv,  1938)  and  Reappraisals  in  History  (1961);  G.  Yule 
The  Independents  in  the  English  Civil  War  (1958);  D.  Underdown,' 
The  Independents  Reconsidered'  (Journal  of  British  Studies,  Hi 
1964};  Lotte  Glow,  'Political  Affiliations  in  the  House  of  Commons 
After  Pym's  Death'  (Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research 
xxxviii,  1965);  Valerie  Pearl,  'Oliver  St.  John  and  the  "Middle 
Group"  in  the  Long  Parliament,  August  1643-May  1644'  (English 
Historical  Review,  Ixxxi,  1966);  and  The  Royal  Independents  in 
the  English  Civil  War'  (Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  1968);  L.  Kaplan,  'Presbyterians  and  Independents  in 
1643'  (English  Historical  Review,  Ixxxiv,  1969). 

Dr.  Pearl  drew  attention  to  the  close  association  of  Oliver  St. 
John's  group  with  that  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  and  Dr. 
Rowe's  study  of  Vane  appears  most  opportunely.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  biographies  of  Vane,  e.g.  by  George  Sikes  (1662);  by 
C.  W.  Upham  (1838);  by  John  Forster  (1840);  in  The  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  (1848);  by  J.  K.  Hosmer 
(1888);  by  W.  W.  Ireland  (1905);  by  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw  as  No.  2 
in  the  Congregational  Worthies  series  (1910);  and  by  J.  Willcock 
(1913). 

As  its  title  shows  Dr.  Rowe's  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
biography  but  it  is  the  first  study  to  document  and  assess  in  detail 
Vane's  part  in  the  making  and  direction  of  policy  in  the  1640's 
and  early  1650's.  The  many  valuable  notes  and  bibliography  of 
manuscript  and  printed  sources  show  that  the  book  is  based  on 
very  extensive  and  thorough  research,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
use  is  made  of  the  important  but  still  little  known  Tower  of  London 
Letter-Book  of  Sir  Lewis  Dyve  1646-47. 

Vane  is  identified  as  an  Independent  with  a  sympathy  for 
religious  toleration  as  he  demonstrated  in  Massachusetts,  and  with 
a  desire  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  as  he  described  in 
his  The  Retired  Man's  Meditations  (1655).  Inevitably,  however,  Dr. 
Rowe  is  chiefly  concerned  with  Vane's  part  in  the  political  moves 
for  the  creation  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms,  and  with  his 
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prominent  part  in  naval  affairs,  where  his  energies  brought  the 
English  fleet  up  to  a  very  high  standard  for  use  by  admirals  such 
as  Robert  Blake  (No.  4  in  the  Congregational  Worthies  series). 

After  Cromwell's  eviction  of  the  Rump  in  1653,  when  he  made 
his  famous  tirade  against  Vane,  his  former  friend,  Vane's  political 
career  was  virtually  ended  and  Dr.  Rowe's  chapter  'The  Last 
Years  1653-1662'  makes  sad  reading.  Vane  had  his  faults,  arro 
gance,  subtlety  and,  on  occasion,  political  chicanery,  but  his  great 
abilities  and  contribution  to  the  shaping  of  events  in  the  1640's 
and  early  1650's  far  outweigh  his  faults.  Unlike  some  of  his  con 
temporaries  Vane  would  not  make  his  peace  with  the  restored 
monarchy  and  was  consistent  to  the  end,  on  the  scaffold  in  1662, 
an  incorruptible  republican.  Other  books  on  the  English  Civil  War 
and  its  personalities  will  undoubtedly  appear — we  are  promised 
one  on  Cromwell  by  Lady  Antonia  Fraser — but  Dr.  Rowe's  admir 
able  study  of  Vane  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded. 

H.    G.    TIBBUTT 

Anglo-American  Policital  Relations  1675-1775,  ed.  A.  G.  Olson 
and  R.  M.  Brown  (Rutgers  University  Press,  1970,  $10). 

Congregational  interest  in  English /American  relations  has  been 
very  largely  confined  to  the  period  between  1620  and  the  Restora 
tion  and  to  the  area  of  New  England.  These  studies  relate  to  the 
century  following  and  are  more  concerned  with  Virginia  and  New 
York.  They  consist  of  eleven  studies  by  almost  as  many  authors 
and  carry  over  50  pages  of  detailed  notes. 

After  the  Restoration  the  mother  country  became  increasingly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  her  daughter  colonies,  earlier  allowed  to 
become  almost  autonomous,  could  become  considerable  sources  of 
profit  and  needed  to  be  under  stricter  control.  At  the  same  time 
the  colonies,  having  tasted  some  liberty,  were  increasingly  wishful 
to  live  in  their  own  way  and  to  their  own  interests.  These  essays 
describe  some  of  the  resultant  tensions  which  led  to  the  final  break. 

There  is  little  mention  in  these  essays  of  the  influence  of  the 
churches  other  than  in  one  essay  on  the  Anglican  clergy  in  Virginia. 
There  was  obviously  some  continuing  Puritan  influence  in  Massa 
chusetts.  Increase  Mather  in  his  diary,  however,  recorded  his  bitter 
disappointment  at  losing  'all  the  old  dearest  privileges'  of  the 
bygone  Bible  Commonwealth.  The  solitary  reference  to  Congrega- 
tionalists  reflects  only  the  struggle  for  social  prestige  which  in  this 
period  was  very  much  between  those  of  different  denominational 
adherence.  R.  F.  G.  CALDER 
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Editorial 

The  Editor  was  unable  to  sit,  listen  and  assess  the  Society's  last 
annual  lecture  as  he  had  to  give  it.  However,  Wilfred  Biggs  kindly 
provides  the  following  note  for  us. 

John  Taylor  has  put  us  considerably  in  his  debt  by  his  careful 
editing  of  Transactions.  This  indebtedness  was  increased  when  he 
lectured  to  the  72nd  Annual  Meeting  on  May  12th.  His  theme. 
"The  Survival  of  the  Church  Meeting  1691-1901',  was  both  topical 
and  thought-provoking,  and  it  attracted  a  large  gathering  of 
members  and  friends.  We  learned  with  some  surprise  that  not  a 
single  article  had  appeared  in  Transactions  on  Church  Meeting. 
It  was  with  perhaps  less  surprise  that  we  heard  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  prized  feature  of  Congregational  Polity. 

The  lecturer  gave  glimpses  from  a  selection  of  church  situations. 
and  presented  his  story  with  zest,  clarity  and  humour.  He  did  not 
claim  to  have  given  a  definitive  account  of  his  theme.  Indeed,  he 
specifically  asked  us  to  search  out  our  local  Church  Books  and 
other  documents,  and  to  let  him  have  the  results  of  our  own 
research.  By  this  means  the  picture  can  be  made  more  complete. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  grateful  for  a  stimulating  and  illuminating 
survey  of  what  Church  Meeting  meant  to  our  forefathers  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice. 

29 
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At  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  United 
Reformed  Church  will  come  into  being  or  not,  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  air  of  hope.  What  will  then  become  of  the  two  historical 
societies?  Should  there  'be,  as  logic  would  suggest,  a  new  society 
Congregational /Presbyterian?  The  Presbyterians  and  ourselves  have 
begun  thinking  along  these  lines ;  further  conversations  will  take  place 
early  in  1972  and  we  hope  to  present  a  report  of  some  importance  to 
the  next  Annual  Meeting,  which  might  prove  to  be  the  last  we  hold 
as  part  of  a  May  Assembly. 

Dr.  Edwin  Welch  will  be  our  lecturer  that  day  and  he  has  chosen 
as  his  title  "A  Forgotten  Strand  in  Congregational  History  -  -  the 
Calvin  istic  Methodists".  Dr.  Welch  has  been  an  officer  of  our  society 
for  some  years  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  archivist's  special  knowledge 
that  he  has  brought  to  our  counsels,  so  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  that 
we  have  had  to  release  him  as  he  took  up  residence  in  Canada  where 
he  has  become  Associate  Professor  of  Archive  Administration  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

At  the  C.C.E.W.  Assembly  in  May  of  this  year  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  saw  Charles  Surman  honoured  on  the  platform  for 
his  life-long  service  to  the  churches  (and  to  this  society)  in  historicai 
matters.  When  such  a  thing  was  last  done  we  do  not  know ;  in  itself 
it  made  history. 

An  interesting  and  unusual  book  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  P. 
Pafford,  who  was  until  recently  Goldsmith  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  London.  This  is  Isaac  Watts:  Divine  Songs  attempted  in  easy 
language  for  the  use  of  children.  It  contains  facsimile  reproductions 
of  the  first  edition  of  1715  and  an  illustrated  edition  of  c.  1840,  with 
an  introduction  and  bibliography  by  Dr.  Pafford.  It  is  published  by 
O.U.P.,  at  £2.  Dr.  Pafford  says  he  found  the  bibliography  interesting 
but  difficult  to  prepare,  which  one  supposes  is  better  than  finding  it 
difficult  .and  not  very  interesting,  which  has  been  the  experience  of 
some  weary  workers  at  the  end  of  their  task  and  their  tether. 

Gordon  Tibbutt  has  sent  us  the  October /November  of  Life  (strictly 
speaking,  Northamptonshire  and  Bedfordshire  Life),  a  'coffee-table' 
type  magazine  of  the  kind  found  all  over  the  country  nowadays,  in 
which  he  has  an  illustrated  article  on  John  Howard.  Two  pictures  show 
the  interior  of  Howard  Congregational  Church,  closed  this  year,  and 
its  predecessor,  The  New  Meeting,  1775,  reproduced  from  an  original 
water  colour.  Mr.  Tibbutt  has  seen  to  it  that  the  Howard  treasures 
have  gone  to  the  Bedford  Museum  and  various  original  letters  of 
Howard  and  the  extensive  records  of  the  church  have  been  placed  in 
the  County  Record  Office  at  Bedford. 

In  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to  include  another  extract  from  the 
unpublished  thesis  on  Doddridge  by  the  late  F.  W.  Harris. 

Our  apologies  to  readers  that  this  issue  appears  late,  due  to  having 
to  change  our  printers.  The  article  on  Quaife  in  the  last  issue  was  by 
Lindsay  Lockley,  not  Lockyer.  and  we  are  very  sorry  for  that  error. 
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For  more  than  seventy  years  these  lectures  have  come  and  gone,  and 
this  year  we  begin  the  21st  volume  of  Transactions,  yet  in  all  that  time 
there  has  never  been  a  contribution  on  the  church  meeting.  Today, 
all  we  shall  attempt  is  to  prime  the  pump  for  others  with,  we  hope, 
more  time,  ability  to  travel,  experience  and  competence  than  your 
lecturer  possesses ;  many  people  could  help :  they  may  preserve  old 
records,  read  them,  and  some  may  attempt  to  interpret  them.  To  save 
time  we  are  going  to  assume  that  we  all  know  what  a  church  meeting 
is  and  where  it  stands  in  the  spectrum  of  Church  government. 

1691  is  a  convenient  year  with  which  to  begin,  the  year  of  the 
Happy  Union  between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalism  in  London. 
It  is  a  generation  removed  from  the  classic  Congregationalists,  the 
Fathers  with  whom  our  President  has  as  intimate  an  acquaintance  as 
anyone  could  have  this  side  of  the  grave:  John  Cotton,  Philip  Nye, 
William  Bridge,  the  Goodwins,  and  the  celebrated  John  Owen.  By 
1691  the  harsh  winter  of  persecution  was  passing;  James's  sun  had 
set  in  blood  in  Ireland ;  at  home,  William  and  Mary  symbolized 
toleration  and  sweet  reason.  Everywhere  masons  and  carpenters 
toiled  on  meeting  houses,  while  ministers  and  members  urgently 
solicited  subscriptions. 

Obviously  it  was  a  time  to  minimize  differences.  The  popular, 
pragmatic  approach  is  charmingly  revealed  in  a  sermon  of  Richard 
Mayo.1  He  tells  the  story  of  an  Independent,  a  Presbyterian  and 
another,  who  is  neither,  who  asks  them  what  the  difference  is  'betwixt 
those  two  Sorts',  and  they  are  caught  out.  At  length  the  Independent 
ventures  that  they  are  stricter  about  the  admission  of  members  (which 
was  so);  but  this  the  Presbyterian  denies,  declaring  that  he  knows 
people  whom  his  church  rejected  for  their  'scandalous  Conversations' 
whom  the  Independents  welcomed.  This,  says  Mayo,  threw  'Oyl  on 
the  fire',  and  the  questioner  had  to  hush  them  up,  saying  that  there 
always  would  be  differences  between  particular  churches. 

Charity,  expediency,  common  sense  brought  together  the  'two  Sorts  . 
The  United  Brethren  in  London  set  down  their  pattern  in  The  Heads 
of   Agreement   (1691).  This   left   Independents   free   to   hold  church 
meetings  without  obliging  Presbyterians  to  do  so.  It  seemed  then, 
as  it  still  seems  to  many,  the  sensible  solution.  But  here  a  caveat: 
what  they  meant  by  a  church  meeting  and  what  we  mean  are  very 
different.   They   meant   no   more   than   church   members   having 
privilege  of  consenting  to  the  will  of  the  church  officers^  They  wer 
not  meant  to  offer  advice.  This  is  apparent   because  in   an   earl 

1  Richard  Mayo,  Two  Sermons  (1695). 
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document,  which  had  served  as  a  basis  for  discussion,  An  Essay  of 
Association,  members  had  the  right  to  tender  advice,  and  this  had 
been  struck  out.  You  may  ponder  the  fact  that  the  Union  was  worked 
out  by  ministers  alone  without  a  single  layman.2 

Probably  neither  ministers  nor  laymen  were  much  interested  in 
denominational  differences.  Who  can  blame  them  after  civil  war  and 
persecutions?3  Instead  they  were  busy  building  new  structures,  not 
only  of  bricks  and  mortar  but  organization :  subscribers,  committees, 
trustees.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  anymore  than  it 
did  to  the  busy  organizers  of  the  evangelical  revival  later  on,  that 
the  new  structures  might  present  a  threat  to  the  old,  to  the  church 
meetings.  Often,  like  Hannah,  the  church  meeting  was  going  to  weep, 
provoked  by  her  fruitful  rival. 

You  will  begin  to  suspect,  I  fear,  that  the  church  meetings  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  often  sickly  and  declining,  and  you  will  be 
right.  For  the  uninitiated  I  must  explain  that  old  church  books  rarely 
answer  the  questions  you  want  to  put  to  them.  They  do  not  contain 
anything  we  would  dream  of  passing  as  minutes  today.  For  example. 
Dr.  Guyse  of  Girdlers  Hall,  who  was  a  foremost  Independent  in  his 
day,  left  a  church  book  which  makes  one  gasp.  He  explains,  The 
Church  Book  not  coming  into  ye  pastor's  Hand  for  several  years  he 
cant  recollect  the  following  Transactions  of  ye  Church  till  ye  year 
1739'.  There  follow  some  scraps  of  information.4 

If,  however,  you  ask  when  they  met  and  what  they  did  together. 
we  can  answer  that  they  met  monthly  in  the  week  before  Sacrament 
Sunday,  as  we  do  now,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  church  meeting 
held  the  keys  to  Communion  ;  that  there  was  preaching  and  prayer, 
singing  maybe,  and  the  business :  the  admission  and  dismission  of 
members,  disciplinary  cases,  news  of  sister  churches,  and  so  on  ;  and 
occasionally,  on  red-letter  days,  elections,  of  deacons  for  life,  and 
pastors,  who  as  often  as  not  stayed  for  life.  Should  you  go  on  to  ask 
what  attendances  were  like,  you  would  make  me  frown.  At  Bury 
Street,  for  example,  in  Isaac  Watt's  time,  despite  the  church's  sound 
Congregational  tradition,  having  had  Owen  and  Chauncey  as  pastors, 
the  church  meeting  was  no  more  than  an  occasional  appendage  to  the 
Friday  afternoon  devotional  meeting.  Members  were  asked  to  'tarry 
a  little  for  that  purpose',  when  there  happened  to  be  business.5  Or 
let  us  look  at  a  lesser  known  church  in  London,  Nightingale  Lane, 
though  apparently  prosperous  enough,  for  it  employed  four  pew- 

2 Roger  Thomas,  An  Essay  of  Accommodation  (Dr.  William's  Liby,  1957). 
3  It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example,  that  the  Forbes  Library  (now  at 

Toronto  University)  has  hardly  any  books  on  such  subjects;  also  note 

Isaac  Watts's  slender  interest. 

4Ch.  bk.,  (Greater  London  Council  Records  Office).  Lost  1730-39. 
5  Bury  St.  Ch.  Records,  C.H.S.  Trans,  vi.  336. 
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openers  and  a  pew-rent  collector  at  £6  p.a.  This  church  could  muster 
but  nine  men  for  a  critical  meeting  in  1726,  and  thereafter  it  held 
meetings  after  Sunday  worship  when  important  decisions  were  to  be 
taken,  an  expedient  common  then  and  not  unknown  since.6 

We  see,  then,  a  declining,  dessicated,  rather  than  dedicated  Congre 
gationalism,  yet  there  were  places  where  there  still  were  lively  church 
meetings.  Probably  the  most  significant  was  Roth  well,  Northampton 
shire,  famous  for  its  'premature'  evangelical  revival  under  Richard 
Davis,  who  settled  there  in  1691.  According  to  Calamy,  Davis  held 
*odd  notions'  ;  according  to  Davis's  successor  it  was  merely  that  he 
was  zealous  for  the  'Congregational  way'  and  well-versed  in  Hooker, 
Cotton,  Owen  and  Goodwin.7  Davis  shocked  local  ministers  and  the 
shock-wave  travelled  to  London  and  disturbed  the  Happy  Union.  A 
'Most  Horrid  and  Dismal  Plague'  was  what  a  local  writer  called 
Davis's  activities:  his  emotional  services,  itinerant  preachers  and 
Independent  ordinations.8  Maybe,  but  not  every  minister  adds  over 
150  persons  to  his  church  roll  in  his  first  year  in  a  church,  and  very 
few  can  go  on  to  claim  795  in  25  years.9  Admittedly,  the  ages  of  some 
were  on  the  young  side.  There  was  Anne  Durden  who  gave  the  church 
*a  heart-affecting  relation',  aged  13.  Three  other  girls  were  12,  but  the 
prize  goes  to  Mary  Tebbutt  who  was  nine.  Indeed,  there  is  a  discernable 
juvenile  content  to  the  spate  of  disciplinary  cases  on  the  church 
meeting  agenda  following  the  revival.  A  girl  is  in  trouble  for  defying 
her  parents  ;  another  for  staying  out  at  night.  Brother  Hoby  and  his 
sister  seem  uncontrollable  —  he  jumped  'for  wagers  in  a  way  whereby 
his  life  was  endangered'.  Love,  courtship  and  marriage  figure  largely. 
Brother  Campion  appears  for  'preferring  love  to  a  Sister,  when  engagec 
to  another'.  Case  after  case  concerns  the  kind  of  amusements  youne 
people  enjoy  :  dancing,  card-playing,  games  like  cudgels  and  nine-pin 
music  such  as  fiddling  and  singing  vain  songs.  It  is  as  if  a  < 
swallowed  a  youth  club  whole. 

Rothwell  church  meetings  would  have  frightened  Isaac  Watts  out 
of  his  wits.  No  less  than  33  meetings  were  held  in  Davis's  first  year. 
and  in  several  places.  There  were  new  causes  to  found,  lay-preach* 
to  examine,  besides  a  stream  of  candidates  offering  their  'experiences 
and   being   subjected   to   the   'glorious   martyrdom'   of    mterrog; 
A  break  was  held  for  refreshments,  for  meetings  seem  to  have  gone  . 
rather   late.  The   meeting   'continued   to   midnight,    i 


9rf°Norn,an   Glass,   Th,  E«rly  Hilary  of  The  Independen,  Ch,,,ch  a, 
Rolhwell  (1871). 
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pleasant  night  to  most  there'.  No,  these  were  not  old  people!  Never 
theless,  the  pace  was  too  hot  for  many,  and  the  following  year  the 
church  was  asking  'why  so  few  come  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Saints, 
especially  the  Church  meeting'.10 

Down  to  Kettering  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  this  phenomenon  came 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams  on  behalf  of  the  United  Brethren.  The  young 
enthusiasts  of  Rothwell  were  not  overawed.  In  their  opinion  the 
inquiry  was  against  both  the  Word  of  God  and  the  principles  of 
Congregational  churches ;  their  pastor  should  not  comply  with  the 
summons  to  appear  before  it ;  nor  did  he.  Now  it  was  the  handling 
of  this  affair  that  distressed  and  alarmed  Isaac  Chauncey  and  fellow 
Independents  in  London,  with  the  result  that  they  parted  from  the 
United  Brethren,  set  up  their  own  Fund  in  1695,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  brief  Happy  Union. 

Chauncey  now  knew  where  he  stood.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  of  Calvinism  and  Congregationalism,  of  Christ's  Elect  and  the 
gathered,  covenanted,  disciplined  society.  There  is  no  hesitation  about 
the  title  of  the  book  he  published  in  1697,  The  Divine  Institution  of 
Congregational  Churches,  or  in  the  contents.  The  'Keys  of  Government' 
belong  to  the  local  church ;  he  dismisses  any  universal  and  visible 
Church,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  'Representative  Church  in  all  the 
Pastors'  when  they  assemble.11 

But  what  can  one  small  book  do  in  an  age  of  indifference?  Once, 
long  ago,  a  boy's  small  gift  of  bread  and  fish  was  instrumental  in 
saving  a  multitude  from  hunger.  So  now  we  must  pursue  a  long  trail 
through  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  more  than  half 
of  the  nineteenth.  Isaac  Chauncey  was  studied  by  a  band  of  Christians 
who  had  broken  away  from  David  John  Owen's  church  at  Henllan, 
because  it  was  too  Baxterian,  too  lax,  and  were  forming  a  new  one. 
Among  them  was  a  theological  student,  Matthias  Maurice.  This  is 
where  Rothwell  turns  up  again,  for  he  became  Davis's  successor  in 
1714.  Now  Maurice  has  only  been  dug  up  recently.  Entirely  ignored 
by  Dale  and  Dexter,  he  comes  to  the  surface  in  Visible  Saints  and 
Tudur  Jones,  and  especially  W.  T.  Owen's  Edward  Williams.12  Maurice 
published  anonymously  the  most  fascinating  book  on  Congregational 
church  life  that  has  ever  appeared,  Social  Religion  Exemplify'd.  Many 
writers,  particularly  those  who  have  attempted  the  subject  of  church 
polity,  would  envy  the  ten  editions  his  book  enjoyed  between  1733 

10Ch.  bk.  (transcript  loaned  by  H.  G.  Tibbutt);  also  M.  Maurice,  Social 
Religion  Exemplified  (1733)  'You  are  called  now  into  the  greatest 
Honour  next  unto  Martyrdom :  to  confess  Christ',  p.  1 82. 

11  Op.  cit.,  pp.  20ff. 

12  W.  T.  Owen,  Edward  Williams,  D.D.  (Cardiff,   1963),  pp.   31-34;   G.  F. 
Nuttall,  Visible  Saints  (Oxford,  1957);  R.  Tudur  Jones,  Congregationalism 
in  England,  1662-1962  (London,  1962),  pp.  132f. 
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and  I860.  Dr.  Owen  describes  its  influence  upon  influential  people 
such  as  Angell  James  and  Pye  Smith,  not  forgetting  Williams  himself, 
who  esteemed  it  so  greatly  that  he  abridged  it  and  re-issued  it  in  1786. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  book?  In  an  age  when  novels  were  banned 
by  strict  dissenters,  Maurice,  like  Bunyan,  weaves  his  doctrine  into 
a  story.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  London  church  in  ancient  Britain, 
but  it  breathes  the  air  of  Judaea  and  even  more,  of  Wales,  after  the 
manner  of  William  Blake's  imagination.  It  bustles  along,  peopled  with 
diverse  characters  shepherded  by  Dewi  (a  portrait  of  Davis  or 
Maurice?).  These  are  folk  who  hunger  for  sermons,  thumb  their 
Bibles  more  than  we  do  telephone  directories,  argue  as  only  Welshmen 
can,  and  whose  chief  pleasure  in  life  is  the  church  meeting.  Dr.  Owen 
says  that  the  principles  which  Dr.  Nuttall  has  shown  to  be  charac 
teristic  of  the  Congregational  way  in  Visible  Saints,  'Separation, 
Fellowship,  Freedom  and  Fitness',  are  all  there  in  Maurice,  save  that 
he  lays  the  stress  on  discipline.  Yet  it  was  this  very  emphasis  which 
attracted  Williams,  who  felt  that  the  evangelicals  were  allowing  i 
be  'trampled  upon'. 

With  Williams  the  theologian   of  moderate  Calvinism  we  are 
here  concerned  ;  we  are  concerned  with  him  as  a  Congregational  is 
He  illustrates  the  pilgrimage  which  a  multitude  made  in  those  days 
from  formal  Christianity,  often  Anglicanism,  through  Methodism  . 
one  sort  or  another,  to  Independency.  Worldly  Anglicans  shocked  \ 
emotional  Methodists  repelled  him  ;  but  Congregationalism,  with  tl 
discipline  and  church  meetings  captivated  him.  In  a  Carrs  .Lane  , 
book  one  may  read  of  the  decision  taken  one  Sabbath  to  hold  monthly 
church  meetings  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  before  'the  ore 
o*  the  Supper',  and  beneath,  a  signature  in  a  surprisingly  simple 
*E.  Williams  Pastor'.  That  was  1794.  Unhappily  Williams  d-d  not  s 
long  enough  to  make  a  lasting  impact.13 

Williams  was  one  who  knew  what  he  wanted,  but  many  anoth, 


Ch.  bk.  Birmingham  City  Library.  Churches.  I.  202f. 

^N±.r 

(Cambridge,  1971). 
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used  to  meet  in  the  cheerless  atmosphere  of  the  vestry,  where  they 
comforted  themselves  with  a  roaring  fire  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
wine,  a  scene  I  wish  Hogarth  had  recorded  for  us.  In  an  age  of 
revolution,  Clayton  was  certainly  a  revolutionary,  though  whether 
from  prudence  or  preoccupation,  he  moved  at  the  speed  of  the 
tortoise,  not  the  hare.  It  was  six  years  after  his  settlement  that  the 
church  decided  to  switch  its  annual  contribution  from  the  Arian 
Presbyterian  Fund  to  the  Congregational,  .at  last  ending  what  Clayton 
called  a  'disgraceful  inconsistency'.  That  same  year  a  bold  subscriber 
turned  up  to  a  church  meeting  and  immediately  Clayton  saw  danger 
and  had  it  established  that  'mere  subscribers  to  a  Minister's  support' 
had  no  right  to  'be  there,  and  the  man  had  to  withdraw.  This  is 
exciting,  but  just  as  we  are  'becoming  fascinated  the  minutes  dry  up. 
We  are  faced  with  something  resembling  a  cut  in  an  old  film,  for  when 
the  picture  is  restored,  we  are  in  the  90s,  the  elders  and  gentlemen 
have  disappeared  and  deacons  are  being  elected,  the  'brethren  holding 
up  their  hands'  and,  feminists  please  note,  'the  Sisters  by  rising  from 
their  seats'.  Revolution,  1795,  not  in  Paris  but  London.  If  one  compares 
the  situation  at  Carr's  Lane,  for  example,  one  discovers  that  women 
had  no  vote  until  1872;  at  Dale's  church  meeting  members  sat  with 
'the  Males  on  the  right  and  the  Females  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
Chair'.  But  to  return  to  Clayton.  Twenty  years  passed  before  church 
discipline  ruffled  the  surface,  and  then  there  were  but  three  cases  and 
all  became  smooth  again.  As  for  regular  church  meetings,  he  never 
got  that  far ;  that  change  came  in  Binney's  time.  Indeed,  years  passed 
without  a  single  meeting,  all  the  affairs  of  the  church  being  dealt  with 
by  quarterly  deacons'  meetings.16  Therefore,  one  cannot  call  Clayton 
or  his  church  truly  Congregational,  merely  Independent,  though  one 
realizes  how  far  they  had  come  from  the  old  Presbyterianism.  In  the 
end  one  is  left  wondering  what  the  proportion  of  Independent  to 
Congregational  churches  was  in  those  days. 

Whilst  there  were,  then,  courageous  Calvinists,  evangelicals,  who 
tried  to  restore  order  to  the  churches,  following  the  example  of 
Williams,  there  were  others  less  concerned,  even  impatient  with  it. 
Such  a  one  appears  to  have  been  Thomas  Wilson,  officially  treasurer 
of  Highbury  College,  in  practice  the  archtype  of  moderators,  a  man 
addicted,  like  Louis  XIV,  to  putting  up  grand  buildings.  He  erected 
Paddington  Chapel  to  seat  1400: 'when  it  was  opened  in  1813  I  did 
not  know  of  a  single  individual  who  would  attend'.  Modesty  was  not 
his  most  obvious  characteristic.  However,  he  was  not  disappointed; 
there  were  over  100  within  three  years.  Mark  you,  'he  did  not  approve 
of  requiring  a  written  statement  of  religious  experience',  let  alone 

16The  Kings  Weigh  House  church  records  (Dr.  Williams's  Liby.)  and  see 
E.  Kaye.  History  of  the  Kings  Weigh  House  Church  (London,  1968), 
chapter  iv. 
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appearing  before  the  church  meeting.17  And  in  the  long  run  his  view 
prevailed.  How  the  admission  system  of  the  churches  was  transformed 
is  'beyond  inclusion  here,  but  a  new  spirit  was  abroad.  In  The  Eclectic 
Review,  1868,  in  an  outspoken  dialogue  between  the  Rev.  Elias 
Oldways  and  the  Rev.  Erasmus  Newlight,  LL.B.,  the  latter  rejoices 
that  Marge  tides  of  people  flock  into  our  churches  .  .  .  numbers 
receive  the  ordinance  who  are  not  in  communion  and  such  freedom 
is.  to  my  mind,  very  beautiful'.18 

Not  the  stoutest  and  most  skilful  of  defenders  stood  any  chance 
against  the  spirit  which  was  overrunning  discipline.  When  John 
Campbell  went  to  the  Tabernacle  in  1828  he  complained  that  'discipline 
was  laughed  at  and  set  at  defiance'.  This  is  borne  out  again  and  again. 
It  languished  at  Fetter  Lane,  Spitalfields  and  New  Broad  Street,  all 
old  Congregational  causes,  while  new  ones  such  as  Wilson's  Craven 
Chapel  (1823),  near  Carnaby  Street,  ignored  it  save  for  a  rule  about 
attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  Discipline  probably  lingered  longer 
in  the  provinces,  though  there  one  notices  churches  delegating  the 
responsibility  to  a  committee:  my  old  family  church  at  Southampton 
did  so  in  1805,  so  did  Poole  in  1807,  and  even  Carr's  Lane,  1840. 
Discipline  ground  to  a  halt  in  place  after  place.  Numbers  grev. 
stronger,  but  corporate  feeling  got  weaker,  whilst  individualism  rose 
more  often  to  register  its  protest.19 

Late  in  the  day,  1863,  Edmonton  and  Tottenham  attempted  to 
discipline  Alex  Johnson,  a  member  who  could  not  control  himself 
at  church  meetings.  He  sprang  to  action  at  once,  wrote  to  the  church 
demanding  justice,  and  then  got  25  members  to  requisition  a  meeting 
to  see  he  received  it.20  Even  at  so  large  and  well  led  a  church  as  Carr's 
Lane,  discipline  was  screeching  to  a  stop.  In  1862  there  was  the 
Graham  case.  A  deacon  and  a  member  were  at  loggerheads  over  the 
building  of  a  house.  After  hours  of  meetings,  the  church  realized  that 
it  had  bitten  off  more  than  it  could  chew,  and  handed  the  whole 
matter  over  to  referees  who  called  in  architects  and  accountants  to 
assist,  an  expensive  recourse;  thereafter  the  church  was  never  en 
thusiastic  about  discipline,  although  Dale  managed  to  pen  some  lame 
lines  on  it  in  his  Manual. 

We  all    know    that    discipline    received    the   coup    de   grace    frorr 
liberalism,  but  in  reading  the  cases  which  occupied  so  large  a  part  of 
the  time  of  the  Calvinists'  church   meetings,   one   begins  wondenn 
whether  there  was  not  another  contributory  cause :  whether  the  church 
meeting  was  really  fair,  really  competent  to  judge   Take  for  example 

17 Joshua  Wilson,  Memoir  of  Thomas  Wilson  (1849),  p.  312. 

«ChP'bks':PioS!?ed  at  GLC  Record  Office  except  Southampton  at  South 
ampton  City  Records  Office,  and  Carr's  Lane  at  B.rmmgham  C.ty  L 
20Ch.  bk.,  at  GLC  Rec.  Office. 
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the  case  of  Ann  Pitts  of  Kimbolton  who  was  cut  off  for  lying.  She 
'feigned  herself  a  lover,  told  his  name,  trade,  piace  where  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  and  pretended  him  to  be  godly,  and  feigned  words 
of  Scripture  whereby  he  was  converted,  &  c.  And  several  other  storyes 
which  she  owns  all  to  be  false'.  This  Cinderella  was  required  to  stand 
all  alone  before  the  meeting,  with  no  friend  beside  her.  She  did  what 
so  many  did,  failed  to  turn  up.21  Not  that  church  meetings  were  hard. 
How  many  people  were  readmitted  to  fellowship!  Churches  took  their 
pastoral  duty  very  seriously.  Who  will  not  sympathize  with  Castte 
Gate,  Nottingham,  wrestling  year  after  year  with  a  brother  of 
'stubborn  and  litigious  temper'  'till  we  were  perfectly  tired  out  with 
him',  yet  all  in  vain?22  Again,  sympathy  may  deteriorate  into  per 
missiveness.  There  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Seagar  of  'Rotherith'  who  came 
before  Nightingale  Lane.  He  confessed  to  'having  a  child  by  a  serving 
maid',  which  they  'dropt  in  the  Night'  (the  Night-cart  which  used  to 
empty  the  middens).  The  meeting,  all  male,  was  'unwilling  to  show 
Severity  to  their  falen  (sic)  Brother',  and  the  tricky  situation  was 
resolved  by  his  resigning.23  Probably  the  church  meeting  as  a  court, 
a  'vehmic  tribunal',  Newlight  called  it,  was  doomed.  One  suspects  it 
owed  more  to  medieval  society  than  the  New  Testament ;  in  any  case 
it  proved  impracticable  in  large  urban  situations. 

Having  surveyed  rapidly  the  decline  of  the  old,  we  must  now  look 
at  the  development  of  the  new,  at  the  weight  of  new  organization  and 
the  accompanying  spirit  of  voluntaryism,  which  the  evangelical  revival 
brought  in  its  train,  none  of  which  gave  poor  Hannah,  the  church 
meeting,  one  shred  of  comfort.  It  will  require  no  effort  of  imagination 
to  picture  the  churches  of  the  age  of  industrial  revolution  as  hives  of 
industry.  So  they  were,  and  so  they  were  encouraged  to  be  by  their 
leaders.  Angell  James  had  the  ear  of  the  people  and  he  set  before  them 
the  ideal  of  the  'thoroughly  working  church'  where  members  were  like 
'bees  of  a  hive,  all  busy'.  Carefully  note  his  next  words,  'each  in  his 
own  department,  and  all  adding  to  the  common  stock'.24  These  men 
believed  in  voluntaryism  ;  the  very  word  is  said  to  have  been  coined 
by  a  Congregational  minister,  Dr.  James  Matheson.23  Its  relative, 
the  better  known  phrase,  Laissez  faire,  explains  G.  Kitson  Clark  in  his 
Making  of  Victorian  England,  points  beyond  economic  doctrine  to 
'a  very  widespread  objection  to  all  Government  interference',  'distaste 
for  what  was  called  "centralization",'  coupled  with  'a  profound 
reverence  for  the  rights  of  private  property'.26 

2*  Kimbolton  Ch.  Bk..  (transcript  by  H.  G.  Tibbutt)  Dr.  Williams's  Liby 
22 A    R.  Henderson,  Hist.  Castle  Gate  Cong.  Ch.  Nottingham, 

p.  95. 
23  Ch.  bk. 

24 James,  Earnestness  in  Churches,  p.  111. 
25  R   Tudur  Jones.  Cong,  in  England  (London,  1962)  p.  213. 
cit.  p.  97. 
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In   church   life   this   meant   departmentalism  -  -  'each   in   his   own 
department'  —  and  it  added  not  one  cubit  to  the  stature  of  the  church 
meeting.  The  Sunday  school  provides  a  fine  example.  Rarely  does  one 
come  across,  as  one  does  on  an  occasion   in   1804  in  the  Edmonton 
zecords,  the  church  meeting  electing  teachers  for  the  Sunday  school. 
Indeed,  James  himself  complained,  'How  common  it  is  to  leave  the 
whole  school  to  its  own  self-management'.  A  speaker  at  a  conference 
in    1881    said  he  was  horrified   at  the  all  too   common   attitude   of 
teachers,  'You  mind  the  Church  and  we  will  look  after  the  school'. 
He  pleaded  for  churches  to  take  an  interest  in  the  children  and  eleci 
the  teachers.27  Of  course,  many  pastors  and  members  were  involved 
in   both  church  and  school,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  In   fact,  too 
many  church  meetings  did  keep  to  their  own  blinkered  business  anu 
never    got    beyond   discussing   the    organ    and   choir,   pew-rents    and 
free-will  offerings,  unfermented  wine  and  individual  communion  cups. 
If  many  church  meetings  for  most  of  the  last  century  were  given 
little  rein  to  discuss  church  activities,  including  church  finance,  nor 
were  they   accustomed  to  consider  the  wider  church   or  the  nation. 
Thus,    voluntaryism   could   not  take   the   Congregational    Union    too 
seriously.  Whereas  in  ancient  church  books  we  find  constant  references 
to  sister  churches  and  to  sending  and  receiving  'messengers',  ho\\  scant 
is  mention  of  the  county  and  the  national  unions  in  Victorian  times 
until  the  'democratic  age'  of  Congregationalism  late  in  the  century. 
Arguments  from  silence  are  notorious:  it  would  be  patently  untrue 
.aver  there  was  no  interest  whatsoever  in  things  outside  the  local  church. 
Yet  one  has  to  try  to  explain  how  it  was  that  when  Thomas  Bmney 
was  Chairman  of  the  C.U.E.W.,  his  church  book  does  not  mention  it 
and  when  Dale  was  Chairman,  all  his  book  says  is  that  'Mr.  Mo 
-ave   an   interesting  account  to  the  meetings'.  Again,  there 
silence  about  national  affairs  than  there  used  to  be.  All  anc.enl 
speak  of  fast-days  and  thanksgivings  over  national  affairs. 
died   Apart  from  the  charitable  collection,  say  for  the  unemployed 
Lancashire,  or  a  few  murmurings  about  church  rates,  we  find  1 
national  affairs.  A  great  church  like  the  Weigh   House.  did  send 
petition  to  Parliament  in  1830  about  the  slave  trade   and  Carr 
appointed   ten   men   to   attend  the  national   education   conferem 
Manchester  in  1871;   but  these  are  exceptional  instances 
have  been  that  people  did  not  care  for  we  know  they  d, 
likely   that   voluntaryists   felt   such   things   were   not    proper 


wre   in   the  graveyard.  The  church   meeting,   no   longer   much 
concerned  with  admissions  or  discipline,  prevented  by  departmenta 

IOT    r-vR    1881     nn    3">5tY    The  whole  debate  is  ti> 
p.'  349;  Ed.  Rev.  (1863)  II  226. 
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and  voluntaryism  from  having  much  say  on  anything,  seems  tottering 
towards  oblivion.  In  many  church  books  of  the  time  one  reads  'no 
business',  or  merely  'a  word  of  exhortation  and  prayer'.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  time  to  mention  attendances  at  church  meetings  in  the  last 
century.  Admittedly  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  facts  because  attendances 
were  very  rarely  recorded  and  we  have  to  go  by  hints  ;  but  1  fear 
that  we  cannot  find  evidence  to  support  the  high  attendances  which 
folk-lore  likes  to  attribute  to  the  good  old  days.  One  is  mildly 
surprised,  however,  that  a  church  the  size  of  the  Weigh  House,  with 
432  members,  with  attendances  in  the  region  of  1,350  and  700  on 
Sundays,  could  only  produce  24  at  a  well-publicized  meeting  to  send 
their  minister  on  a  much  needed  holiday  in  1845.29  Maybe  money  had 
something  to  do  with  that  and  other  poorly  supported  church  meetings. 
James  and  Dale  were  for  ever  lamenting  poor  attendances.  Dale  could 
get  833  to  an  annual  tea  but  only  approximately  60  to  an  election  of 
deacons  at  .a  time  when  there  were  221  male  members.30  The  tea 
meeting  was  the  last  resort.  The  pastor  at  Clapham  (1855)  'anim 
adverted'  on  the  idea  of  the  tea  meeting,  we  read,  which  was  'to  bring 
the  humbler  members  together  .  .  .  there  appearing  no  other  method 
by  which  that  end  could  be  accomplished'.31  One  book  raised  my 
hopes,  however:  Edmonton  mentions  200  at  church  meeting,  1878. 
'Never  in  the  Church's  history  had  more  numerously  attended  meetings 
been  held'.  But  the  reason  proved  to  be  a  running  battle  with  the 
trustees. 

In  my  view  the  nadir  of  the  church  meeting  was  reached,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  1830's,  the  early  days  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales.  One  of  its  first  tasks  was  to  issue  a  series  of 
tracts  and  challenge  the  formidable  Tractarians.  It  was  a  feeble  effort 
and  quite  the  feeblest  of  all  comes  in  the  tract  on  The  Duties  of 
Churches,  which  contains  the  faintest  praise  of  the  church  meeting  to 
be  found  in  any  official  document.  Its  extent  is  3|  lines:  church 
meetings  are  an  'important  means  of  promoting  harmony  and  peace, 
the  purity  and  usefulness  of  churches'.  Small  wonder  that  Dale  shook 
his  head  over  the  men  who  met  at  the  Congregational  Library.32 

How  then  did  the  church  meeting  survive?  First,  tribute  is  due  to 
those  churches  with  lively  meetings,  and  those  ministers  whose  leader 
ship  was  purposeful  in  this  regard.  It  seems  that  William  Roby  and 
Samuel  Me  All's  work  in  Manchester  was  of  this  character.33  Henry 

2<JCh.  bk.  Figs:   Mann's  Census,  Binney's  return  (1851)  (he  was  away  sick, 

incidentally),  Record  Office,  Chancery  Lane. 
30 Ch.  bk.  Calculation  based  on  votes  cast. 

31  Ch.  bk.  Graf  ton  Square,  Clapham. 

32  Dale,  Hist,  of  Eng.  Cong.,  p.  704. 

33Cf.  W.  G.  Robinson,  William  Roby  (London,   1954);  Alex.  Mackennal, 
Life. 
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Winzar  of  Roxton  is  an  example  of  an  insignificant  minister  in  an 
ordinary  church,  who  yet  loved  the  ideal  of  the  gathered  church  and 
did  his  best  to  put  it  into  practice.31  Doubtless  there  were  many  others  ; 
but  one  who  must  be  mentioned  is  that  remarkable  man,  Edward 
White,  who  could  hold  an  audience  of  academics  or  artisans  equally 
well,  and  who  took  over  a  deserted  Countess  of  Huntingdon  chapel 
in  Kentish  Town  in  1851  and  made  it  thrive.35  White  held  advanced 
views  ;  he  wrote  on  conditional  immortality  ;  yet  in  ecclesiastical  polity 
he  stood  for  primitive  Congregationalism.  His  church,  Hawley  Road, 
was  formed  with  an  agreement,  virtually  a  covenant,  at  a  time  when 
such  forms  were  disappearing  like  barges  from  the  canals  nearby ;  the 
members  promised  to  'bear  one  another's  burdens'  and  to  'watch  unto 
prayer  that,  as  a  Church,  we  may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  holiness'.36 
There  were  then,  men  and  churches  which  provided  a  foundation  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  church  meeting. 

Next,    the    growth    of    radicalism    profoundly    affected    men    and 
churches.  People  were  becoming  conscious  of  their  rights.   Milton's 
England  once  again  was  waking  up  after  sleep,  as  Wordsworth  dis 
cerned.  George  Hadfield,  M.P.,  who  made  a  virtue  of  .awkwardness, 
who  carried  through  the  litigation  over  the  Lady  Hewley  Trust,  together 
with  his  better  known  journalist  colleague,  Edward  Miall,  must  have 
alerted  many  people  to  their  privileges.37  There  sprang  up  many  a 
local  conflict  between  church  members  and  trustees,  and  occasionally 
ministers.  Had  we  time  we  might  amuse  ourselves  with  the  comic 
stories  of  Pavement  Chapel's  squabble  over  their  building  programme 
(1845)  or  Edmonton's  fight  for  their  working  men's  club  (1877).  What 
we  will  do  is  to  make  brief  mention  of  one  dispute  between  minister 
and  people,  just  a  taste  of  this  litigious  age,  which  gave  publicity  to 
the  rights  of  the  church  meeting.  This  was  Cooper  v.  Gordon  (1869). 
Samuel   Gordon   was  .a  newly   ordained   young   man   from   college, 
co-pastor  with  the  elderly  William  Legg  at  Broad  Street,  Reading. 
After  a  year  or  two  there  was  unrest  at  his  preaching  and  eventually 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  church  meeting,  a  decision  he  was  foohs 
enough  to  resist.  He  went  so  far  as  to  mount  the  pulpit  and  attempt 
to  conduct  worship  ;  moreover,  he  got  a  friend  to  go  round  gathering 
pew-rents  for  him.  Thus  provoked,  the  church  felt  obliged  to  go 
Law.  His  defence,  however,  was  far  from  paltry,  that  he  had  1 
called  by  the  church  for  -life;  but  the  judge,  Vice  Chancellor  Stu; 
rejected  it,  remarking  that  if  the  majority  of  a  church  did  not  wai 
its  minister  then  he  would  become  minister  of  the  minority,  whi 
would  be  against  the  trust  deed.  It  was  therefore  held  that 
duly  dismissed',  and  injunction  accordingly'.38 

34 H    G   Tibbutt,  Roxton  Cong.  Ch.,  1808-1958  (Bedford,  1958),  pp.  7ff. 
31>  F   A   Freer,  Life  and  Work  (1902). 

36  Ch.  bk  ,  GLC  Rec.  Off.  ,f 

37  James  Griffin,  Memories  of  the  Past  (18 

38  Equity  Cases,  VIH,  249-59. 
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The  interest  people  began  to  take  in  renewing  the  church  meeting 
also  appears  in  its  procedure.  As  dissenters  became  enfranchised, 
participating  in  government,  national  and,  even  more  important  to  a 
multitude,  local,  so  the  church  meeting  enjoyed  reflected  glory.  Here 
there  is  opportunity  for  anyone  to  look  in  old  church  books,  searching 
for  tell-tale  changes.  When  did  the  chairman  start  signing  the  minutes? 
Were  there  ballots?  When  was  the  first  church  secretary  appointed? 
Our  Society  will  be  interested  to  know  what  is  discovered.  All  we  have 
time  for  now  will  be  two  of  the  points.  The  first  person  we  noticed 
regularly  signing  minutes  after  they  had  been  read  and  confirmed  was 
a  popular  preacher,  Caleb  Morris,  of  Fetter  Lane,  in  1838.  At  Carr's 
Lane  one  suspects  that  the  young  Dale  persuaded  Angell  James  that 
they  should  both  sign  together;  that  was  1855.  The  Weigh  House  did 
not  follow  the  new  pattern  until  1885,  despite  the  presence  of  that 
towering  personality  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  At  Clapham,  it  must  be 
confessed,  Guinness  Rogers,  champion  of  Congregationalism  as  he 
was,  like  the  proverbial  school  boy,  showed  promise  in  his  first  year, 
signing  regularly,  but  then  fell  away  and  never  did  so  again  ;  but  the 
minutes  there  were  petering  out,  only  a  few  words,  sometimes  but  five, 
including  the  date.39  Secondly,  ballots.  Bentham,  who  fathered  ballots 
on  the  British  people,  did  not  publish  a  word  before  1780,  which  is 
eight  years  after  we  find  balloting  at  Clapham!  By  1800  ballots  seem 
common  enough  in  our  churches. 

Such  matters  .are  hardly  weighty,  though  no  less  interesting  than  a 
man's  handwriting  ;  but  it  is  when  we  examine  the  growing  agendas 
of  church  meetings  that  we  perceive  the  influence  of  democracy.  In 
the  1850's  enterprising  churches  such  as  Craven  Chapel  were  debating 
home  and  overseas  missions,  day  schools,  and  the  organization  of  sick 
visiting ;  by  the  eighties  they  were  dissipating  themselves  on  church 
magazines,  bazaars  and  raffles.  New  churches  with  developing  fellow 
ships,  like  Markham  Square,  Chelsea,  and  Dulwich  Chapel,  discussed 
many  topics  from  stipends  to  decorations.  What  happened  at  Wycliffe 
in  the  East  End  when  the  aristocratic,  autocratic  Andrew  Reed  passed 
on  was  surely  repeated  elsewhere,  for  the  church  meeting  heaved 
an  eulogistic  sigh  and  fell  to  devouring  every  possible  subject  with 
pent-up  excitement.  Democracy  was  not  inevitably  fruitful,  however. 
as  we  observe  in  the  minutes  of  Park  Crescent,  Clapham :  There  being 
no  business  .  .  .  prolonged  conversation  took  piace  which  issued  in 
nothing  useful'.40 

By  the  end  of  the  century  church  meetings  were  beginning  to 
resemble  what  we  know  today.  What  a  revolution  in  fifty  years,  since 
Algernon  Wells,  the  C.U.E.W.  secretary,  horrified  at  the  way  some 

33  Ch.  bk. 
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ministers  were  wooing  the  working  classes,  flatly  denied  that  Congre 
gationalism    was    in    any    way    democratic.41    In    the    80's    and    90's 
Congregationalists    are    advertizing    their    democratic    wares    openly, 
proudly.  Albert  Spicer,  who  was  to  be  a  Liberal  M.P.,  backed  by  his 
delighted   Clapton    Park   church    meeting,42    rejoices   that   Congrega 
tionalists  are  'thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times'. 
He  blesses  Edwin  Hatch  for  his  Bampton  Lectures  (1880)  when  he 
took  for  his  subject  The  Organization  of  Early  Christian  Churches'.43 
This  Anglican  scholar  is  forgotten  save  for  the  hymn,  'Breathe  on  me 
breath  of  God',  but  his  theme  that  the  'early  churches  were,  more 
or  less,  democratical'  was  a  heaven-sent  gift  to  our  great-grandfathers, 
enabling  them  to  hold  high  their  heads  and  say,  'You  Romans  and 
Anglicans  laud  your  heritage,  your  hierarchy,  your  apostolic  succes 
sion  ;  well,  we  belong  to  the  democratic  tradition,  that  of  the  early 
churches,  with  roots  in  Athenian  democracy,  500  BC'.  The  Hatch 
emphasis,  acknowledged  or  not  acknowledged,  appears  in  the  books 
to  do  with  chuich  polity  published  in  these  decades.  The  theologians, 
in  contrast  to  laymen,  were  too  well  trained  to  rely  on  the  dubious 
word  'democracy',  and  too  evangelical  not  to   base  their  argument 
on  the  N.T. ;  they  fostered  the  word  'Ecclesia'  on  the  churches,  to  be 
followed  by  the  more  communicable  term  'brotherhood'.  The  church 
35  a   'self -governing   fraternity,  where   all   are   'free   and   equal',   say 
Pierce  and  Silvester  Home,  the  founders  of  this  Society.44  No  longer 
was  there  any  fear  of  the  church  meeting  fading  away.  Nevertheless, 
discerning  Congregationalists  had  unhappy  reservations.  George  Barrett 
criticized  its  secularization.  His  telling  phrase,  'barren  meetings'  was 
echoed  by  Charles  Berry.45  But  no  one  could  pioduce  an  acceptable 
remedy.  Barrett's  idea  of  the  church  meeting  as  an   adult  Christian 
Endeavour  was  a  barren  suggestion.  R.  F.  Horton  of  Hampstead  had 
to  confess  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  his  people  did  not  know  what  a 
church  meeting  was.  'In  fifty  years  I  have  failed  to  touch  them'.41 
then,  we  are  left  wondering  how  far  the  true  church   meeting  had 
survived  after  all. 

The  last  figure  to  pass  before  us  is  Joseph  Parker.  It  is  the  cu< 
to  tell  stories  of  Parker,  so  here  is  one  about  him  and  his  church 
meeting.  Relations  between  ministers  and  their  church  meetings  are 
like  those  between  husbands  and  wives,  good  bad  or  mdescnb 
Which  this  is  we  shall  leave  aside.  Parker  overstayed  a  vacation 
Beecher's  invitation  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  City  Temple  I 

41C.Y.B.  1847,  p.  47. 
42C.H.S.  Trans.  X.  274. 

43C.Y.B.,  1894.  29.  Bamp.  Lects  (1880),  pp.  213- 

«  W.    Pi4rce   and    C.    Silvester   Home,    A    Primer   of   Chnrch   Worship 
(Lond.  1893),  pp.  38,  30,  &  c.  Founders  of  C.H^S    see  C.H.S.  Tr^s    L\. 
*5 Barrett,  I.C.C.  Authorised  Record  (1891),  p.  204(i);  Berry,  C.Y.B..  1 

46  AP'  Peel'  and  J.  A.   R.   Marriott.  Robert  Forman  Morton   (Lond.    1937), 
p.'  186. 
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treated.  When  A.O.B.,  was  reached  at  the  next  church  meeting,  the 
doctor  told  the  members  that  he  wanted  to  hear  the  criticisms  expressed 
in  the  open.  "This  is  the  one  opportunity  for  members  to  vent  their 
feelings".  Some  bold  spirits  took  the  opportunity.  "We  have  ten 
minutes  yet",  continued  Parker,  and  another  spoke  up.  "We  have  yet 
two  minutes",  and  one  more  spoke.  Then  there  was  intense,  expectant 
silence.  Parker  rose ;  he  pronounced  the  benediction ;  and  that  was 
that!47 

1901 :  Parker  Chairman  of  the  Union.  He  spent  himself  —  he  died 
the  next  year  —  arguing,  pleading  for  a  new  United  Congregational 
Church.  He  explained  that  he  himself  did  not  want  change,  but  as  he 
looked  to  the  future  he  realized  'we  have  to  deal  with  new  conditions, 
indeed  with  a  new  England  and  a  new  world'.  Absolute  independence : 
'Is  it  something  to  boast  of?'  he  asked.48  Such  thoughts  were  echoed 
by  P.  T.  Forsyth :  'granular  autonomy  is  not  equal  to  the  vast  problems 
and  tasks  that  the  Church  has  to  face  in  modern  civilization'.49  How 
long  it  has  taken  ordinary  mortals  to  perceive  it!  1901  is  the  year  we 
end  with,  partly  because  of  Parker's  prophetic  words,  partly  'because 
it  was  the  end  of  a  great  reign,  and  partly  because  it  is  just  before 
the  full  blizzard  of  typewritten  papers  hit  and  transformed  us. 

It  seems  inappropriate  at  this  meeting  not  to  conclude  upon  a 
different  note,  even  if  it  tends  towards  moralizing.  It  is  well-known 
that  a  Congregationalist  may  come  to  loathe  and  despise  church 
meetings  ;  as  one  said,  'they  are  meetings  for  the  transaction  of  formal 
business  in  which  no  rational  man  can  feel  ,any  intense  interest'.  On 
the  other  hand  a  Congregationalist  may  feel  swept  heavenwards  in  the 
church  meeting  ;  one  remembers  the  words  of  Dale,  'I  breathe  a  diviner 
air.  I  am  in  the  new  Jerusalem'.  What  may  surprise  you  is  that  Dale 
wrote  the  other  quotation  too!48  To  be  sure,  church  meetings  can 
only  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  we  make  them.  Yet  to  Dale  and  his 
younger  colleagues  who  founded  this  Society  we  all  owe  a  great  debt. 
They  put  the  church  meeting  clearly  on  the  Congregational  map. 
Therefore,  as  a  tribute  to  them,  let  us  end  with  two  short  quotations 
from  Dale's  Manual:  the  first  is  about  the  agenda  of  the  church 
meeting,  and  the  second  about  its  power.  The  church  meeting  has  'to 
make  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  worship,  for  the 
instruction  of  its  own  members  in  Christian  faith  and  duty,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Gospel  among  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  it.49  (Worship,  training  and  mission.)  Lastly,  an  ever-timely 
admonition  on  its  real  power:  'It  is  His  presence  which  confers  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  Church  their  dignity  and  authority'.50 

JOHN  H.   TAYLOR 

47  W.  Adamson,  Life  (Lond.  1902),  pp.  152-3. 

48 Dale,  Essays  and  Addresses,  p.  141;  Addresses,  Joint  Assembly  of  Bapt. 

and  Cong.  Unions  (1886),  p.  20. 
49  Manual  of  Cong.  Principles,  Chap.  iii.  II.  (II). 
50 1 bid.,  Chap.  ii.  I.  (II). 


GEORGE  VINTER 
A  Seventeenth  Century  Weather-cock  ? 

George  Vinter  of  Cowfold  and  Rotherfield  in  Sussex  has  the 
unusual  distinction  of  having  been  pilloried  both  by  Calamy  and 
Walker.  Calamy  was  concerned  with  Vinter's  many  changes  of 
ecclesiastical  allegiance ;  Walker  charged  Vinter  with  malice  and 
venality.1  The  writer  has  considered  Walker's  charges  in  particular 
elsewhere  and  this  article  is  concerned  with  Calamy's  account  of 
Vinter  as  'a  most  remarkable  Apostate'.2  This  comes  in  the  account 
of  the  ejection  in  1662  from  Lindfield  of  John  Stonestreet: 

It  was  his  observation  that  no  Man  appear'd  there  with  a  greater 
show    of    Seriousness    and   Zeal   than    Mr.    Vinter,    Minister   of 
Covewald  in  this  County,  who  was  afterwards  a  most  remarkable 
Apostate.  He  was  once  .a  Zealous  Ordaining  Presbyter,  and  an 
Associate   of    Dr.    Cheynel's,   whom    he   in    a   little   time   much 
contemn'd.  Next  he  was  as  warmly  Congregational.  And  when 
the  Times  favour'd  that  way,  he  became  as  vehemently  Episcopal. 
Nay,  he  advanc'd  a  farther  Step,  and  when  in  the  Days  of  King 
Charles  II,  things  looked  most  favourably  towards  Popery,  he 
did  not  stick  to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  thought  there  was 
so   much  to  have  been   said   in   favour  of    Popery,  as  now  he 
found  there  might.  There  never  certainly  was  a  greater  Weather 
cock  set  upon  a  Steeple,  as  he  was  in  the  Church.3 
Vinter  himself  has  proved  elusive  and  there  are  many  gaps  in  an 
account  of  his  early  career  in  Sussex.4  He  was  born  in  1617  or  1618 
He  matriculated  at  Magdalen,  Cambridge,  as  pensioner  in  1634,  pro 
ceeding  to   B.A.,   in    1637/8   and   M.A.,   in    1641  ;   he  was   ordained 
deacon  (December  1639)  and  priest  (March  1639/40)  at  Peterborough." 
There  is  no  firm  date  for  Vinter's  arrival  in  Sussex  ;  it  could  have 
as   early   as    1641-42.   John   Woodward,   Rector   of   West   Gr.nsU 
Walker's  correspondent  (1711),  alleged  that  Vinter  had  turned  George 
Heath  out  of  West  Grinstead  in  1643  ;  that  he  was  'the  Chairman  o 
ye  Committee  in  these  parts.*  There  are  no  known  detailed 
of  the  work  of  the  Sussex  County  Committee  and  there  are 

ij    Walker:   An  Attempt  .  .  .  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 

of  England,  1714,  under  George  Heath. 
2 In  Sussex  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  XVI,  No.  5. 

*The^C^  ™°™ts  'u»~d 

TarioS Sources  and  gave  other  friendly  assis *nce  to  the  wnter 
5 Memorial  tablet  in  Rotherfield  Church:    "3  mo.  Januarn  Ann 

1691,  Aetatis  suae  74". 
*  Alumni  Cantabrigie  nris  ed   Venn    1«7.  in   ^^ 

1          'r  <£ Mo  'pSaching  strenuously  for  Church  and  King' 
been  not  later  than  1642  in  the  local  cmrunutances. 
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only  of  it  in  the  Registers  of  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers 
extant  for  1645-47  ;  Vinter's  name  does  not  appear.8  There  is  no  need, 
however,  to  question  Calamy's  description  of  Vinter  as  'an  Associate 
of  Dr.  Cheynel's  for  Cheynel  was  taking  the  lead  in  changing  the 
religious  organization  of  Sussex  (c.  1643).9  Clearly,  Vinter  was  active 
in  Sussex  long  before  the  first  firm  date  that  exists  for  his  connection 
with  Cowfold:  his  entry  in  the  Cowfold  Parish  Register,  'This  booke 
was  kept  from  me  from  Anno  1649  in  mense  April  to  this  6th 
September,  1651,  then  brott  to  me  by  William  Willett'.10  John  Downes 
presented  Vinter  to  Cowfold,  where  he  was  inducted  on  7  January 
1651  /2.11  Downes  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Parliamentarians 
in  Sussex:  landowner,  M.P.  for  Arundel,  Colonel  of  Militia,  member 
of  the  Council  of  State  in  1651,  eventually  a  Regicide.12  Widely-known 
as  an  able  opportunist,  he  was  attacked  as  a  shifty  character.  Vinter 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  this,  but  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
Downes'  reputation  as  an  opportunist. 

A  picture  of  Vinter's  changes  of  allegiance,  remarkably  close  to 
that  drawn  by  Calamy,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  of  23  May  1716 
written  to  Walker  by  Richard  Owen  of  Iford,  near  Lewes.13 

Six  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  officiated  in  .a  place  called  Twineham 
in  Sussex,  and  boarded  with  two  ancient  yeomanly  People,  of  a 
good  character.  They  sometimes  talked  much  of  the  famous  Mr- 
Vinter,  wm  they  knew  originally.  In  the  beginning  of  ye  Rebellion, 
he  acted  ye  zealous  Loyalist,  preaching  strenuously  for  Church 
and  King,  till  matters  going  as  they  went,  he  changed  notes,  and 
tacked  about  to  the  strongest  Side.  Upon  the  Restauration,  my 
Landlady  affirmed  that  she  heard  him  deliver  himself  thus  in 
Cowfold  Church  close  by  Twineham:  It  is  said  the  Common 
Prayer  must  be  read  again  in  our  Churches  ;  but  I  do  assure  you, 
yl  if  there  was  a  Gallows  erected  in  that  place  and  ye  Common 
Prayerbook  laid  in  this  Desk,  I  would  chuse  to  be  trussed  up  on 
that  Gallows  before  ever  I  would  read  the  Common  Prayer.  Being 
a  leading  man  in  the  Party,  many  of  the  neighbouring  Ministers 
consulted  him  in  that  juncture  about  ye  Articles  of  Conformity, 
from  wch-  he  zealously  diswaded  ym-  all,  and  they  followed  his 
Advice,  and  by  name  Mr  Fish,  who  wants  not  his  red  Letters 
in  Mr  Calamy's  Calendar.  Yet  Mr-  Vinter  himself  conformed, 
kept  Cowfold,  and  together  with  it  got  in  time  ye  fat  Benefice 
of  Rotherfield,  where  in  his  old  age,  in  K.  James  2  Reign,  he  was 

SBritish  Museum:    Add.   MSS.   15669-71    and   C.S.P.(Dom.). 
9  D.N.B. 
10  'The  'Parish  Registers  of  Cowfold,  Sussex  Record  Society,  vol.  22. 
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13  MS.  J.  Walker,  c.  5.  Owen's  letter  arrived  too  late  to  be  used  by  Walker 
for  the  Sufferings. 
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preparing  for  another  Turn,  even  to  Rome  itself,  if  times  had  held. 
&  previous  to  it,  began  to  give  out,  He  never  knew  before,  yl  ye 
Papists  had  such  good  Reasons  for  their  Religion.  This  the 
Gentlemen  of  Mayfield  parish  adjoyning,  told  me  for  truth,  in 
Mr-  Vinter's  Life  time. 

But  was  Owen  drawing  on  Calamy's  account?  Owen  had  read 
Calamy,  yet  he  knew  that  Walker  had  too,  and  that  Walker  had  in 
the  Sufferings  already  taken  up  a  hostile  attitude  to  Vinter.  Owen 
dated  his  stay  at  Twineham  as  1690,  or  thereabouts,  which  was  a  good 
many  years  before  the  first  publication  of  Calamy's  version.  It  seems 
much  more  likely  that  Owen  was  genuinely  quoting  local  recollections 
of  Vinter. 

There  are  now  to  be  considered  the  important  questions  of  the 
time  and  the  circumstances  of  Vinter's  change  from  'Zealous  Ordaining 
Presbyter'  to  'as  warmly  Congregational'.  There  is  no  direct  and 
unequivocal  evidence  to  determine  these  questions.  That  Stonestreet 
and  others  present  at  the  Savoy  Conference  with  Vinter  were  impressed 
with  his  'show  of  Seriousness  .and  Zeal'  might  be  accounted  for  by 
the  man's  powers  of  dissimulation  and  adaptab.lity.  If  this  was  the 
case,  why  should  Vinter  have  thought  it  of  material  benefit  to  himself 
to  appear  openly  as  a  Congregational  in  1658?  The  Rev.  Roger  Thomas 
has  mentioned  to  the  writer  the  possibility  that  Vinter,  having  for 
some  reason  attracted  the  attention  of  Cromwell's  Triers,  felt  i 
prudent  to  show  himself  as  a  Congregational. 

Despite  all  the  strong  appearances  against  Vinter's  sincerity,  there 
is  still  room  for  an  alternative  explanation  of  his  conduct  at  this  time. 
May  he  not  have  had  a  genuine  change  of  heart  before  1658 
is  not  mere  conjecture  for  there  are  two  clues   pointing  this   way. 
though   one  should  not  press   it  too   far  without   further   evider 
First  Owen's  letter  refers  to  the  folk  at  Twineham  speaking  of  Vmte 
vehement  preaching  against  the  Prayer  Book  in  Cowfold  Church  aft 
the  Restoration,  with  all  that  this  must  have  implied  about  his  att. 
to  the  Church  of  England.  If  Vinter's  change  to  Congregational  1 
been  simply  a  matter  of  expediency,  is  it  likely  that  he  would 
been   so   imprudent   in    his   preaching    after   the    Res  toration?    Su 
behaviour  seems  altogether  out  of  line  with  the  instinct  of  a  hare 

Ttc"ond,    there    is    a   clue    about    changes    in    the    outlook    of    the 
congregation  at  Cowfold  around   1656-57  wh.ch   also  suggests   th, 
Vinter's  own  outlook  could  have  undergone  a  genuine  change. 
^to  be  Lund  in  an  account  by  Friends  of  the  following  ep.sode 

of  Cowfold,  being  to  elect  a  Minister 


proposed  for  that  Office,  they  should 


at  the 
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at  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Election :  Accordingly  Margery 
Caustock  went,  and  offered  to  prove  that  the  Person  proposed  to 
be  unsound  and  corrupt  both  in  Life  and  Doctrine:  But  they 
refused  to  hear  her,  and  carried  her  before  a  Neighbouring 
Justice,  who  committed  her  to  Prison,  where  she  lay  above  half 
a  Yeare.14 

This  account  does  not  name  Vinter,  but  it  points  plainly  to  the 
election  at  the  Parish  Church  though  there  is  no  doubt  about  Vinter's 
continuing  tenure  of  the  Cowfold  living  during  the  1650s.15  By  1657, 
Vinter's  congregation  may  have  included  a  large  number  of  people 
who  wished  to  constitute  themselves  as  ,a  'gathered  church'  and  to 
call  a  minister  to  serve  them  without  the  sanction  of  'Ordaining 
Presbyters'.  Vinter  may  have  put  his  appointment  as  minister  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregation  without  having  first  resigned  his  living. 
It  may  have  been  unusual  for  a  Congregational  minister  to  continue 
as  the  regular  incumbent  of  the  Parish,  but  this  was  not  unknown  ; 
Sussex  Nonconformity  has  so  often  gone  its  own  way.16 

The  Friends'  account  does  suggest  that  Vinter  had  at  least  shown 
himself  sufficiently  in  sympathy  with  the  people  to  be  acceptable  to 
them  as  their  called  minister.  It  has  to  be  admitted  that  Vinter  would 
have  had  a  material  interest  in  seeking  to  hold  the  Cowfold  living 
without  having  to  face  the  strains  of  open  conflict  with  a  substantial 
number  of  people  formed  into  ,a  separatist  congregation  in  the  village. 
If  this  is  a  correct  reading  of  these  clues,  and  the  Congregationals  of 
Cowfold  became  a  gathered  church  in  1657  with  Vinter  as  their 
minister,  this  would  account  for  his  'Seriousness  and  Zeal'  when  he 
appeared  at  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1658. 

Vinter's  conduct  in  having  'zealously  diswaded'  others,  including 
Fish,  from  conforming  in  1662  and  then  conforming  himself  was 
^consistent  with  his  preaching  after  the  Restoration.17  Nothing  has 
come  to  light  to  explain  this  conduct.  All  one  can  say  is  that  Vinter 
may  have  failed  to  realize  what  sacrifice  was  entailed.  Vinter  had  a 
wife  and  at  least  two  children  at  the  time  and  these  responsibilities 
may  have  proved  the  deciding  factor,  as  they  did  in  other  cases. 

34  A.  Besse:   A   Collection  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Quakers, 

1737. 
15  Judged  by  Vinter's  continuing  entries  in  the  Cowfold  Parish  Register. 

including  his  entries  of  the  baptisms  of  two  of  his  children  in  1655  and 

1657. 
16The  case  of  Gwalter  Postlethwaite  of  St.  Mary's,  Lewes,  points  to  a 

somewhat  similar  arrangement;  vide  A.  G.  Matthews :   Calamy  Revised, 

1934. 
17 Robert  Fish,  ejected  from  Nuthurst  in  1662,  of  whom  Calamy  wrote: 

"A  Pious  Man,  of  great  learning,  and  great  Probity  .  .  ."  -—  Account. 
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Having  conformed  and  made  his  fourth  change  of  denominational 
allegiance  in  twenty  years,  Vinter  remained  at  Cowfold  until  1673. 
His  conformity  did  bring  him  material  gain  for  on  1  March  1672/3 
he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Rotherfield  and  on  7  March 
he  received  dispensation  to  hold  Rotherfield  with  Cowfold.18  He  was 
mducted  to  Rotherfield  on  3  April  1673  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
there  from  Cowfold  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.11' 
Rotherfield  was  a  particularly  rich  living  with  a  manor  house  and 
366  acres.20 

Vinter's  alleged  preparation  for  a  further  shift  'even  to  Rome 
itself  seems  only  too  plausible.  His  patrons  had  strong  Roman 
Catholic  sympathies  and  connections  and  stood  well  with  James  II.21 
The  Revolution  changed  the  situation  for  Vinter  ;  he  would  hardly 
have  been  minded  to  become  a  Non-Juror  and  he  appears  to  have 
remained  quietly  at  Rotherfield  until  his  death  there  in  January 
1691/2.  The  memorial  tablet  in  Rotherfield  Church  draws  a  discreet 
veil  over  his  remarkably  varied  career. 

This  closer  look  at  George  Vinter  has  shown  that  the  account  given 
by  Calamy  was  generally  well-founded.  The  best  that  it  can  do  for 
Vinter's  reputation  is  to  suggest  that  he  might  well  have  had  a 
genuine  change  of  heart  when  he  became  a  Congregational,  and  that 
his  preaching  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  was  not  that  of  a  man 
solely  actuated  by  self-interest.  It  was  George  Vinter's  lot  that  his 
shortcomings  should  be  recorded  in  print  at  a  time  when  those  of 
other  men  passed  swiftly  into  oblivion. 

N.  CAPLAN 
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20  ibid,  and  also  Catherine  Pullein:    The  Story  of  Some  Wealden  Manors, 

21  Vinter  had  been  presented   to   Rotherfield   by  Charles   Shelley  and   his 
wife    Lady   Mary  Abergavenny:    in   the   charges   brought   agamst   John 
Large,  Re^or  rf  Rothe'rfield,  in   1643   one  was  that  he  had  aswcytcd 
with     he   Papists   including  the  Abergavenny   family.         *   P3*1™^ 
interesting   to   note   that   Walker   received   more   accounts    frorr  .    Su 
about  Lafge's  sequestration  which  included  I  the  acoggon  that  Cheynel 

^ 

^ 

npreme.  Had  Walker  been  able  to  draw  on  this  rna  er-al  for*. 
Sufferings,  he  would  have  been  even  more  savage  in  his  attack 


Extracts  from  a  'letter  of  Philip  Doddridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Orion,  and  Mr.  John  Brown,  Elders  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  Northampton,  under  my  Pastoral  Care  ;  together  with  Mr.  Hayworth, 
their  associate  in  that  good  work'. 

First,  the  great,  common,  and  ordinary  duty,  which  you  owe  to  the 
Church  in  general,  and  which  must  indeed  be  the  foundation  of  all 
the  rest,  is  that  you  carefully  inspect  them,  and  for  that  end  that  you 
visit  them ;  for,  without  that  care,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  judge 
thoroughly  of  the  state  of  religion  amongst  them.  For  the  better 
regulation,  therefore,  of  this  important  affair,  I  would  humbly  offer 
you  the  following  advice.  Get  a  list  of  all  the  heads  of  families  at 
least,  and,  if  you  can,  of  all  other  persons  belonging  to  the  Church 
I  present  you  with  such  a  list,  together  with  this  letter,  and  I  desire 
that  each  of  you  would  transcribe  it,  and  sometimes  review  it,  suppose 
once  a  year,  that  you  may  recollect  what  notice  is  taken  of  the 
several  persons  who  stand  upon  it,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  make 
proper  additions  to  it  as  new  members  are  admitted  among  us. 

2ndly.  Let  this  be  distributed  into  different  classes,  and  each  class 
assigned  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  one  of  you,  not  as  the  only 
persons  you  are  to  regard,  but  as  those  of  whom  you  are  to  take  the 
chief  care.  This  should  be  done  by  mutual  consent,  and  a  catalogue 
of  them  written  out  by  the  Elder,  to  whose  special  care  they  fall. 
And  I  think  it  would  be  proper  this  should  be  done  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  in  such  a  manner  that  there  may  be  room  to  write  over  against 
every  name  the  time  when  the  person  was  solemnly  visited  last,  and, 
perhaps,  some  little  memoranda  concerning  further  business  to  be  done 
with  or  for  him  .  .  . 

3rdly.  Let  the  families  and  persons  thus  taken  upon  the  list  of 
each,  be  visited  as  you  have  opportunity,  taking  the  most  important 
first,  but  on  the  whole  neglecting  none,  and  endeavour  to  make  your 
visits  as  serviceable  to  them  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  call  the 
heads  of  families  apart ;  inquire  of  them  how  it  fares  with  them  and 
their  families  as  their  religious  state ;  give  them  such  exhortations, 
instructions,  and  admonitions  as  you  judge  proper  ;  and,  especially, 
endeavour  to  engage  them  to  a  strict  observation  of  family  worship, 
and  a  spiritual  care  of  their  children  and  servants. 

4thly.  Observe  how  they  are  furnished  with  good  books,  and 
especially  with  Bibles,  and  what  provision  is  made  for  teaching  the 
children  and  servants  to  read. 

Sthly.  Take  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  children  and  servants 
of  the  family  with  some  short  but  serious  exhortation,  and  endeavour 
to  impress  your  own  hearts  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  character.  For  be  assured  that,  under  God,  the  children  of  godly 
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parents  are  the  greatest  hope  of  the  Church  for  future  generations. 
Remember,  therefore,  that  they  are  committed'  to  your  charge,  and 
that  you,  as  well  as  I,  are  to  feed  the  lambs  of  Christ,  if  we  would 
approve  our  love  to  him.  And  in  this  view,  if  you  and  the  Deacons 
were  to  visit  the  Chanty  School  at  certain  times,  to  talk  to  and  pray 
with  the  children,  it  might,  perhaps,  turn  to  good  account. 

6thly.  Conclude  your  visits  with  prayer  where  you  can  do  so 
conveniently,  and  this  not  merely  in  ignorant,  or  less  considerable 
families,  but  even  when  you  come  to  the  families  of  those  who  are 
most  eminent  in  religion.  It  will  quicken  your  own  hearts,  and  may 
quicken  theirs. 

7thly.  When  you  return  from  visiting  your  brethren,  recollect  their 
cases,  consider  what  petitions  are  to  be  offered  up  to  God  for  them 
in  the  next  return  of  secret  duty,  what  care  is  to  be  taken  of  them, 
and  particularly  what  information  it  may  be  proper  to  give  me 
concerning  anything  encouraging  or  otherwise,  which  you  may  have 
observed  in  them  or  their  families. 

I  would  now  remind  you  of  some  of  the  more  particular  duties  of 
your  office  with  relation  to  those  whose  case  may  require  a  distinguish 
ing  notice,  and  here  - 

1st.  Take  notice  of  those  who  are  under  any  serious  impressions, 
or  any  spiritual  distress,  and  make  your  visits  to  them  more  frequent : 
remember  that  these  are  tender  times,  and  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  work  together  with  the  Holy  Spirit  when  he  seems  to  begin  his 
gracious  operations  on  the  soul. 

Zndly.   When    you    judge   any   are   prepared    by   divine   grace   for 
Church  membership,  and  are  not  yet  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  visi 
and    exhort    them    to    an    approach;    endeavour    to    remove 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  inform  me  that  I  may  put  I 
names  on  the  list  which  I  keep  of  such  persons. 

3rdly    Visit  and  pray  with  the  sick,  and  deal  seriously  with  them 
about  their  eternal  interests.  And  here  stay  not  always  to  be  sent  I 
but  go  and  offer  your  services  where  you  have  reason  to  think 
will  be  acceptable  ;  and,  as  it  will  not  be  probable  that  you  can  s 
them  so  frequently  as  their  case  requires,  endeavour  to  engage  son 
pious  neighbour  to  visit  them,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  every  da 
while  their  illness  continues  extreme,  and,  ,f  I  am  .nformed I  and 
near  them,  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  my  labours  with  yoi 
this  occasion. 

4thly  If  any  are  under  remarkable  afflictions,  or  have  received 
remarkable  deliverances,  make  them  a  visit  upon  the  occasion  And 
]  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  those  who  have  ch.ldren 
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baptized  were  visited  by  an  Elder  a  little  before,  with  some  serious 
admonition,  it  might  turn  to  valuable  account. 

5thly.  When  you  hear  any  behave  in  a  disorderly  manner,  make  an 
immediate  application  to  them  and  where  any  are  offended  and  come 
to  you  with  their  complaints,  do  not  immediately  engage  yourselves 
in  the  quarrel,  but  put  them  upon  proceeding  regularly  according  to 
the  wise  direction  of  our  blessed  Lord  .  .  .  And  as  debates  in  a  Church 
meeting  are  dangerous,  if  not  managed  with  great  prudence,  I  think, 
in  such  cases,  all  the  Elders  and  the  Pastor  ought  to  be  previously 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  they  may  take  counsel  together,  and 
ask  farther  counsel  from  the  Lord,  who,  in  that  case  will  I  hope,  guide 
us  in  judgement.  But  as  for  cases  of  public  scandal,  I  think  the  offender 
ought  to  be  publicly  admonished  .  .  . 

6thly.  I  think  it  incumbent  on  the  Elders  to  take  notice  of  the 
temporal  necessities  of  those  whom  they  visit,  and  to  give  proper 
information  to  the  Deacons,  and  also  to  give  them  such  exhortations 
relating  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
subservient  to  the  good  of  the  whole  .  .  . 

7thly.  The  Elders  should  cultivate  an  intimate  friendship  with  each 
other.  Remembering  that  the  whole  Church  is  in  some  degree  the 
province  of  each,  and  proper  times  should  be  assigned,  in  which  they 
and  the  Pastor  may  consult  together  in  cases  of  difficulty  and 
importance  .  .  . 

Sthly.  As  the  Pastor  is  with  special  care  to  watch  over  the  Elders, 
and  to  admonish  and  exhort  them,  so  are  they  likewise,  in  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  love,  to  watch  over  him  in  the  Lord.  And  1  do  hereby 
entreat  and  charge  you,  my  brethren,  that  if  there  be  anything  in  my 
temper  and  conduct,  which  appears  to  you  to  give  just  and  reasonable 
offence,  you  would  remind  me  of  it  plainly  and  faithfully,  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  find  that  I  shall  receive  advice  with  meekness,  and 
endeavour  to  be  an  example  to  others  of  a  readiness  to  reform  as 
God  shall  enable  me. 

And  thus,  my  dear  friends,  I  have  laid  before  you,  with  all  freedom, 
a  variety  of  hints  relating  to  your  office,  I  would  not  be  an  idol 
shepherd,  and  I  would  not  have  you  images  of  Elders  .  .  . 

F.    VV.    HARRIS 
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Pulpit    in    Parliament:    Puritanism    during    the    Englixh    Civil    Wars 
1640-1648,  by  John  F.  Wilson  (Princeton  University  Press.  1969,  £4.75). 

At  first  sight,  a  collection  of  about  240  printed  sermons  might  seem 
unpromising  fare.  But  when  they  are  sermons  preached  before 
Parliament  during  the  1640's  they  take  on  a  new  significance.  It  is 
commonly  recognized  that  the  faith  of  the  Puritan  preachers  was  an 
important  element  during  the  English  Civil  Wars,  but  the  precise 
character  of  that  faith  and  its  political  implications  have  not  always 
been  clearly  assessed. 

Professor  Wilson  has  analysed  this  series  of  sermons  originally 
preached  by  invitation  to  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  periodic 
fasts  and  occasional  thanksgivings.  He  includes  thiee  valuable  appen 
dices:  'Calendar  and  Checklist  of  Humiliations.  Thanksgivings  and 
Preachers  in  the  Long  Parliament' ;  'Calendar  of  Printed  Sermons 
Preached  to  members  of  the  Long  Parliament' ;  'Sermons  Preached  to 
Sundry  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1641'.  He  carefully  describes  the 
origin  and  practice  of  this  phenomenon,  seeks  to  draw  out  the 
significance  of  the  individual  members  of  Parliament  who  sponsored 
particular  preachers,  and  analyses  the  specific  personalities  and 
theologies  of  the  preachers  themselves.  He  examines  the  'style'  of  the 
sermons  (the  'plain  style'  as  opposed  to  the  'witty  preaching'  of  the 
Stuart  court),  and  also  the  selection  of  texts  (the  preference  for  the 
Old  Testament  is  understandable  in  view  of  the  plainly  political  setting 
of  the  preaching). 

The  book's  final  chapters  seek  to  draw  out  the  doctrine  underlying 
the  sermons.  'In  certain  respects  emphasis  upon  the  anticipated  new 
"age"  —  explicitly  millenarian  or  not  —  was  the  most  striking  and 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  formal  preaching  before  the  Long 
Parliament  .  .  .'  (p.  195).  'In  advocating  their  doctrines  they  were 
explaining  their  times'  (p.  196). 

A.    HARDING 


P.  T.  FORSYTH  AND  THE  CURE  OF  SOULS,  an  Appraiwm-ni 
and  Anthology  of  his  practical  writings,  by  Harry  Escott  (George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  £1.25). 

This  is  an  old  book  with  a  new  title.  It  was  first  published  in  1948 
as  'Peter  Taylor  Forsyth:  Director  of  Souls'.  It  now  appears  with  a 
few  corrections,  improvements  and  additions.  The  new  title  is  given 
because  'The  word  director  has  sacerdotal  associations  which  were 
anathema  to  a  protestant  mind  such  as  ForsythY. 

It  is  a  book  to  keep  beside  you,  to  go  back  to,  to  relish  the  phrases. 
It  may  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  Forsyth.  making  you  want  to 
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know  more  of  him  and  his  writings.  It  is  modern  yet  curiously 
Victorian  in  parts,  with  dignity  of  language  alongside  freedom  of 
expression. 

The  Appraisement  says  only  a  little  of  his  life,  but  gives  a  good 
impression  of  Forsyth  and  serves  as  a  background  to  the  selections 
from  his  writings.  The  Anthology  consists  of  eight  parts,  under  the 
headings:  The  Plight  of  Man,  The  Power  of  God,  The  Perfection  of 
Faith,  The  Soul  of  Prayer,  The  Crisis  of  Death,  Eternal  Life, 
Virginibus  Puerisque  and  Pastoralia.  Perhaps  the  least  happy  choices 
are  those  in  various  parts  of  the  book  coming  from  his  Pulpit  Parables 
for  Young  Hearers.  While  these  show  his  wonderful  use  of  language 
and  his  insight,  one  has  some  sympathy  with  the  children! 

There  is  no  development  in  the  selections  apart  from  that  which  is 
revealed  in  the  titles  of  the  eight  parts.  The  selections  vary  in  length 
and  the  best  introduction  is  to  quote  some  of  the  sentences  that  jump 
out  from  the  text. 

'We  go  far,  but  do  we  go  deep?' 

'The  more  the  Gospel  says  to  us,  the  more  we  are  impressed  with 

its  silence'. 

'We  need  not  only  the  risen  Christ  but  the  returned  Christ'. 
What   he   says   on    Prayer   may   prove   for   many    among   the    best 
selections : 

'Write  prayers  and  burn  them.   Formulate   your   soul.   Pay   no 

attention  to  literary  form,  only  to  spiritual  reality.  Read  a  passage 

of  Scripture  and  sit  down  and  turn  it  into  a  prayer,  written  or 

spoken'. 

Many  have  said  this ;  it  comes  with  particular  force  from  so  searching 
a  theologian. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  title,  the  final  part  is  the  best.  Here  are 
quotations  from  addresses  to  students  and  ordination  charges.  There 
is  nothing  trivial  here,  and  as  you  read  you  feel  the  passion  and  loving 
concern  of  the  Principal,  yet  it  is  a  sympathy  which  always  challenges. 

'A  minister's  life  is  terribly  difficult,  and  this  is  where  the  difficulty 

lies  —  every  preacher  has  to  be  the  greatest  dogmatist  and  the 

humblest  man  in  his  church'. 
I  want  to  read  it  all  again  to  work  that  one  out! 

R.  J.   HALL 


ALSO  RECEIVED 

The  English  Separatist  Tradition,  by  B.  R.  White  (O.U.P.,  £2.75). 

The  Correspondence  of  John  Owen  (1616-1683),  ed.  by  Peter  Toon 
(James  Clarke,  £1.50). 

The  Oxford  Orations  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  ed.  by  Peter  Toon  (Gospel 
Communication,  Linkinhorne  Ho.,  Linkinhorne,  Callington,  Corn 
wall,  60p). 
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WILLIAM  DELL,   Master  Puritan   by  Eric  C.   Walker   (W    Heffer 
Cambridge,  1970,  £3). 

A  portrait  of  an  unknown  puritan  worthy  hanging  on   a  wall  at 
Gonville   and   Caius   College,   Cambridge,   presented    a   challenge   to 
Dr.  Walker,  who  was  a  history  scholar  of  the  college  at  one  time.  The 
enigma  remains  though  the  presumption  that  it  is  of  William  Dell   the 
unorthodox  Master  of  the  College,  1649-1660,  is  strong.  Despite  the 
courageous,  laborious  investigations  of  the  author  Dell  remains  but 
the  outline  of  a  figure  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  time.  There  is  so  little 
evidence  about  the  man,   his  career,   his  character.  We   begin   with 
uncertainty  about  his  origins:   '1  have  found  nothing  certain  to  show 
Dell's  birthplace  and  the  family  roots' ;  it  continues  in  his  student 
years :   'Dell's  personal  history  at  Emmanuel  is  obscure' ;  what  he  did 
at  Yelden,  save  for  publishing  a  tract  entitled,  Christ's  Spirit  A  Christian 
Strength,  or  when  he  joined  the  New  Model  Army  and  what  life  he 
led  in  it,  apart  from  preaching  at  Marston,  no  one  knows;  and  ot 
his  time  at  Gonville  and  Caius  the  college  historian,   Dr.  J.  Venn 
remarked  that  'his  career  seems  an  almost  entire  blank'.  Such   un 
promising  materials   out   of  which  to  construct  a   biography  would 
have  vanquished  anyone  less  persistent  than  Dr.  Walker.  It  has  meant, 
however,  that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  pages  are  devoted  to 
colouring  in  the  circumstances  and  situations  in  which  Dell  must  have 
found  himself.  The  meat  is  found  in  the  discussion  of  Dell's  publica 
tions,  eighteen  in  number.  The  chapter  on  his  sermon  to  the  House 
of  Commons  which  he  impetuously  published  without  permission  and 
got  himself  in  trouble,  and  his  controversy  with  Christopher  Love, 
who  preached  the  same  day,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  story 
of   Independency   versus   Presbyterianism.   Dell  'appeared  to  offer   a 
panacea  of  freedom  from  many  pressures  and  shackles'.  Dell's  curious 
views  on  education,  coming  from  the  Master  of  a  college  —  he  had 
no  time  for  degrees  and  seems  to  have  written  off  most  learning  as 
'mere  sophistry  and  deceit'  --  are  handled  well  and  critically  by  the 
author,  who  manages  to  reveal  also  Dell's  reforming  insights.  This  is 
another  good  chapter,  but  the  last  chapter  on  a  subject  in  which  the 
author  has  specialized  'Religious  Enthusiasm'  has  too  small  an   in 
gredient  of  Dell  material  to  make  it  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  Story  of  the  Dorset  Congregational  Association  by  Lionel  Brown 
(Dorset  Cong.  Assn.,  11  Nursey  Gardens,  Bridport,  Dorset,  15p). 

The  price  might  suggest  that  this  was  a  slight  production  ;  it  is  not. 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  packed  pages  describing  in  loving  detail 
the  missionary  calling  and  labour  of  the  Dorset  churches  associated 
since  1795.  It  is  well  written  though  lacking  an  index. 


JOHN    H.    TAYLOR 


GLASS  SLIDES  IN  PUBLIC  CUSTODY 

The  Management  Committee  of  Crossways  Church,  London,  has 
deposited  with  the  G.L.C.  Records  Office  a  number  of  high  quality 
glass  slides  made  early  in  the  century.  The  reproductions  are  to  be 
transferred  to  film  and  copies  of  prints  will  be  available.  Here  is  a 
brief  list  of  the  subjects.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  number  of  different 
views  available. 

CHURCHES:  Anerley  (1),  Barbican  (2),  Barnet  (1),  Bromley  (1), 
Chelsea  —  Markham  Square  (1),  City  Temple  (1),  Clapton  Park  (2), 
Craven  Chapel  (1),  Crouch  End  (4),  Eccleston  Square  (1),  Edmonton 

-  Lower  (1),  Eltham  (1),  Falcon  Square  (1),  Hare  Court,  Mr. 
Webb's  (1),  Highbury  Quadrant  (1),  Ilford  —  Little  (1),  Jewin  Street, 
Mr.  Woodgate's  (1),  Kingsway  House,  Eastcheap  and  Duke  Street  (2), 
Little  St.  Helens  (1),  Lock  Chapel  (Hyde  Park)  (1),  Moorfields  - 
Whitefields  Tab.  (1),  Old  Jewry  Meeting  House  (1),  Orange  Street  (2), 
Poultry  Compter  (1),  Salters  Hall  (1),  Southwark  Meeting  House  <1), 
Spa  Fields  Cha.  (1),  Stepney,  Mr.  Brewer's,  Mr.  Fletcher's,  etc.  (9), 
Stoke  Newington,  Abney  (1)  .and  Raleigh  (1),  Stratford  (1),  Tolmers 
Square  (2),  Tottenham  Court  Road,  Whitefield's  (1),  Tottenham  Court 
Road  (1),  Upton  Cha.  (1),  Wood  Street,  Compter  (1),  Wandsworth 
Meeting  House  (1),  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  Christ  Church  (1). 

ACADEMIES,  COLLEGES,  ETC.:  Cheshunt  (2),  Coward  (2). 
Homerton  (4),  Highbury  (2),  Wymondley  (1),  Mill  Hill  Grammar 
School  (1). 

MISCELLANEOUS:  Memorial  Hall,  Fleet  Prison,  Bridewell,  Star 
Chamber,  Lambeth  Palace,  Tower  of  London,  Corpus  Christi,  Artists' 
impressions  of  the  execution  of  Congregational  martyrs,  etc.,  Com 
munion  Plate  of  Hare  Court  Chapel,  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  etc. 

OUR  CONTEMPORARIES 

We  are  grateful  to  sister  societies  for  sending  us  their  publications 
and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  say  all  we  would  like  about 
the  contents.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  would  be  of  particular 
interest  to  our  readers  but  we  will  draw  attention  to  a  few  articles. 
Dr.  Payne  examines  the  religious  education  question  in  The  Baptist 
Quarterly,  XXIV  8.  Our  President  has  'The  Letter-Book  of  John 
Davis  (1731-1795)  of  Waltham  Abbey'  in  XXIV  2.  Stephen  Frick  deals 
with  Friends  and  the  Crimean  War  in  The  Journal  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society,  52.3.  Edwin  Welch's  lecture  on  congregations 
established  by  marine  engineers  appears  in  The  Journal  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England,  XIV  4.  In  The  Transactions 
of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society,  XIV  4,  A.  M.  Hill  contributes  'The 
Death  of  Ordination  in  the  Unitarian  Tradition'.  The  Proceedings  of 
the  Wesley  Historical  Society,  XXXVIII  2,  commemorate  the  bi 
centenary  of  Francis  Asbury's  sailing  to  America  with  a  pithy  article 
by  Maldwyn  Edwards  on  John  Wesley's  turbulent  relationship  with 
him. 
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Editorial 


This  May  it  will  be  proposed  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  this  Society 
that  we  and  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  in  England  unite  to 
form  the  United  Reformed  Church  History  Society.  The  move  has 
the  support  of  our  committee  and  the  Presbyterians'  Council,  and  the 
blessing  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  denominations  charged 
with  making  arrangements  for  the  union  of  the  Churches  to  form 
the  U.R.C.,  on  5  October  next. 

Fears  have  naturally  been  expressed  by  some  members  whilst  even 
more  have  wondered  whether  it  was  necessary.  It  is  necessary  because 
of  the  special  relationship  the  P.H.S.  has  with  the  P.C.E.,  whereby 
the  Society  undertakes  certain  responsibilities,  e.g.  preserving  the 
records  and  relics,  for  the  Church,  a  function  that  cannot  be  left  in 
a  void,  and  it  would  be  embarrassing  for  the  Society  to  continue  to 
do  this  alone  in  the  new  Church.  But  beyond  this,  and  the  economic 
argument  for  uniting  the  two  Societies,  there  is  a  feeling  among 
many  that  this  is  the  logical  and  amicable  arrangement  at  this  his 
toric  moment.  Our  legal  advisors  have  assured  us  that  in  fact  the 
Presbyterian  Society  is  independent  though  linked  with  the  Church, 
and  the  new  Constitution  continues  both  the  independence  and  the 
link.  The  Presbyterians  claim  that  their  Society  is  a  learned  society, 
as  we  do  for  ours,  and  this  is  explicitly  set  out  in  the  Constitution 
for  the  first  time. 

Two  further  points:    the  new  Society  will  welcome  all  interested 
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in  the  history  of  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism ;  whether 
they  are  members  of  the  U.R.C.,  or  not  is  irrelevant.  Lastly,  we 
assure  all  who  have  paid  subscriptions  in  advance,  both  ordinary 
and  life  members,  that  their  money  will  be  carried  forward  into  the 
new  Society. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Historic  Buildings  is  at  present  engaged 
upon  a  survey  of  Nonconformist  Chapels  and  Meeting  Houses, 
particularly  those  erected  before  1800.  Mr.  C.  F.  Stell,  who  initiated 
the  work  and  is  carrying  it  out,  aims  to  publish  the  survey  in  two 
years.  He  is  anxious  that  the  work  should  be  complete  and  no  build 
ing  left  out.  Already  he  has  seen  over  400  of  some  600  old  buildings 
on  his  list.  This  is  not  counting  chapels  of  the  last  century  of  which 
he  has  '  seen  something,'  he  says,  of  around  2,000.  Many  photographs 
have  been  taken  and  drawings  made  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
and  these  are  available  for  callers  to  inspect  at  the  Commission's 
offices  at  Fielden  House,  10  College  Street,  Westminster.  If  any  reader 
is  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Stell  knows  of  a  particular  building,  perhaps 
now  in  disuse,  please  drop  a  brief  note  to  him  at  the  Commission's 
address  given  above. 

Communion  Plate  and  old  furnishings  also  interest  Mr.  Stell,  who 
is  concerned  that  so  much  is  lost  track  of,  and  too  often  gets  into 
dealers'  hands.  Anything  over  100  years  old  he  will  be  glad  to  know 
about  from  readers. 

When  the  survey  is  complete  we  must  be  prepared  for  some 
unpleasant  shocks.  In  a  time  when  increasing  care  is  being  taken 
of  old  buildings  and  antiques  of  every  imaginable  kind  it  appears 
that  Nonconformists  are  lax.  We  have  made  very  little  effort  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  past  and  sometimes  every  effort  to  destroy 
it.  In  a  visit  to  the  well-known  Castle  Museum  at  York  one  could 
not  help  noticing  that  among  that  magnificent  collection,  admirably 
displayed,  and  workshops,  homes  and  farms,  not  to  mention  the 
brilliant  array  of  military  uniforms,  the  Church  had  hardly  a  men 
tion,  and  Nonconformity  never  to  have  existed.  Even  the  old  prison 
chapel  has  become  a  musical  museum.  Obviously  a  collection  cannot 
embrace  everything,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
Nonconformist  relics  are  on  display  in  an  equally  attractive  setting 

Another  aspect  of  preservation  is  being  examined  by  Dr.  Williams's 
Library  which  has  called  a  meeting  of  bodies  interested  in  Noncon 
formity  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  twentieth  century  records 
vanishing.  We  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  influent 
ial  men  have  died  and  left  next  to  nothing  behind.  Their  papers,  one 
supposes,  went  off  on  the  dust-cart.  The  problem  for  biographers 
and  historians  is  increased  in  this  century  because  fewer  people  keep 
diaries  and  write  personal  letters  commenting  on  events — they  get  on 
the  telephone.  So  we  wish  the  meeting  success  and  will  do  what  we 
can  to  make  known  its  suggestions. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  DISSENT:  THE 

INDEPENDENT  DIVINES  ON  CHURCH 

GOVERNMENT.  1641-1646 

During  the  Puritan  Revolution  the  Independent  divines,  inconsider 
able  as  they  were  in  number,1  played  an  important  role  in  shaping  the 
course  of  public  opinion  on  religion.  The  Puritans,  as  we  know,  differed 
in  their  views  of  church  polity,  and  as  the  Revolution  proceeded,  their 
differences  emerged  and  hardened.  Conflicting  forces  tended  to  pull 
religious  policy  either  toward  a  new  form  of  conformity  under  an 
authoritarian  church  government  or  toward  a  turbulent  destruction  of 
the  existing  national  ministry.  'In  the  Midst  of  all  the  high  waves  on 
both  sides  dashing  on  us',  as  the  Independent  divines  themselves  put  it, 
they  maintained  'that  very  Middle-way',2  resisting,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  tide  of  ecclesiastical  authoritarianism  and,  on  the  other,  arresting 
the  forces  of  religious  anarchy.  In  the  years  between  1641  and  1646, 
the  independent  divines  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  recon 
struction  of  the  church.  When  the  shadow  of  a  new  ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism  loomed  large,  they  dissented  and  ably  defended  their 
right  to  dissent. 

As  early  as  September  1641,  Jeremiah  Burroughes.  one  of  the  future 
Dissenting  Brethren  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  was 
invited  to  preach  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  delivered  a  sermon 
entitled  Sions  Joy*  With  the  Scottish  War  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  Burroughes  said,  'God  indeed  opened  a  door  of 
Hope'.  The  hope  was  the  establishment  of  a  new  Jerusalem  in  England, 
and  Burroughes  described  it  as  'a  type  of  the  Church'  which  would 
constitute  the  true  worship  of  God.  He  told  the  House: 

Many  are  affected  with  the  peace,  the  good  of  the  State,  who  little 

mind  Jerusalem,  they  are  good  States  men,  wise,  judicious,  faithful 

in  their  kinde,  but  care  little  what  becomes  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  true 

worship  of  God.4 

Earlier  than  Burroughes,  probably  sometime  late  in  March  or  early 
in  April  1641,  William  Bridge,  another  of  the  future  Dissenting 
Brethren,  had  preached  to  a  group  of  members  of  the  House.  The 
sermon  was  apparently  not  in  response  to  an  official  invitation  of  the 
House,  and,  because  it  was  far  more  militant  in  tone  than  Burroughes, 

1  Robert  Baylie  A  Dissvasive  from  the  Errours  of  the  Time  (London,  1645). 
p   53-  'Independency  the  smallest  of  all  the  Sects  of  the  time  for  number. 

2  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  'To  the  Reader',  in  John  Cott 
Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (London,  1644 

s  Jeremiah   Burroughes,  Sions  Joy.  A    Sermon  Preached  to  the  I 

Commons  .  .  .  September  7,  1641  (London,  1641). 
*lhid.,  pp.  5  and  25. 
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Bridge  afterwards  had  'difficulty  and  pains'  in  getting  it  published.5 
In  this  sermon  Bridge  rejected  both  the  English  and  the  Scottish  forms 
of  church  government  and,  instead,  called  for  the  establishment  of 
'God's  form'.6  Like  Burroughes,  Bridge  looked  forward  to  the  founding 
of  Sion  in  England.  'The  sword  is  now  drawne',  he  wrote  in  his  epistle 
to  the  reader,  'whose  anger  shall  not  be  pacified  till  Babylon  be  downe, 
and  Sion  rais'd.' 7 

It  is,  of  course,  unhistorical  to  suggest  that  there  was  a  political 
Independent  faction  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as  1641.  Yet 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  particular  group  in  the  House  to  whom  Bridge 
preached  separately  at  that  time  is  rather  arresting.8  In  any  case  the 
threat  of  an  authoritarian  Presbyterian  church  government  had  not 
arisen  and,  indeed,  Burroughes  in  1641  could  speak  approvingly  of 
Thomas  Brightman's  comparison  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  the 
'Church  of  Philadelphia'.9  What  is  important,  however,  is  that  even  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  appearance  in  Puritan  politics,  the 
Independent  divines  were  not  without  their  own  conviction  about  the 
conditions  of  the  church  required  for  the  true  worship  of  God.  This 
conviction  was  further  demonstrated  by  Thomas  Goodwin,  again  one 
of  the  future  Dissenting  Brethren,  in  a  sermon  to  the  Commons  early 
in  the  following  year.10 

Goodwin's  sermon  to  the  House  in  April  1642  provided  the  embryo 
of  the  Independent  divines'  position  with  reference  to  church  govern 
ment,  which  the  Dissenting  Brethren  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
afterwards  spelled  out  in  their  famous  Apologeticall  Narration.  First 
of  all,  Goodwin  advised  the  House  to  reform  religion  to  its  perfection. 
'Let  no  Church,  therefore',  said  Goodwin,  'think  it  selfe  perfect  and 
needing  nothing.' ia  He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  speaking  not  so  much 
of  matters  of  faith  or  doctrine  in  the  reformed  churches  as  of  things 
concerning  worship  and  discipline.  It  was  the  power  and  authority  over 
the  consciences  of  individual  men  in  the  future  church  government 
that  Goodwin  had  in  mind  when  he  appealed  to  the  House  of  Commons 

5  William  Bridge,  Babylons  Downfall  (London,  1641).  The  date  on  which 
the  sermon  was  preached  is  unknown,  but  the  licence  for  its  publication 
was  given  on  April  6,  1641. 

e  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

7  Ibid.,  'To  the  Reader'. 

8  Cf.  Baylie,  A  Dissvasive,  p.  53:   '.  .  .  for  they  have  been  so  wise  as  to 
engage  to  their  party  some  of  chief  note,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
the   Assembly   of    Divines,    in   the   Army,    in    the   City   and    Countrey- 
Committees'.  Of  course,  Baylie  wrote  in  1645;  yet  their  inclusion  among 
the   divines    summoned    by    Parliament   to    the    Westminster    Assembly 
indicates    their   relationship    with    a    certain    number    of    parliamentary 
members  in  earlier  years.  See  also  ibid.,  p.  93. 

9  Burroughes,  Sions  Joy,  p.  25. 

10  Thomas    Goodwin,  Zervbbabels  Encouragement    to    Finish    the   Temple 
(London,  1642). 

11  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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to  'establish  nothing  but  what  you  have  full,  cleare,  and  generall  light 
for'  and  to  'condemn  nothing,  and  suffer  nothing  to  stand  condemned, 
in  which  you  in  your  consciences  are  doubtful,  there  may  be  a  truth'.12 
In   the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War   between  the   King   and 
Parliament,  the  main  anxiety  of  the  Puritan  divines  was  the  possibility 
of  a  political  settlement  without  further  reformation  in  religion.  In 
March  1643,  for  instance,  Joseph  Caryl  preached  against  such  a  'false 
peace'  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pennington,  and  the 
City's  Aldermen.13  'Now  at  this  day',  Caryl  said,  'there  is  a  great  cry 
for  Peace',  and  'who  weeps  not  to  see  the  wounds  of  this  Nation?' 
Yet,  he  stressed,  unless  religion  was  reformed,  the  casus  belli  would 
continue  to  exist.11  A  month  later,  in  April,  another  Independent  divine, 
William  Greenhill,  preached  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same 
theme.  'Peace  is  a  desirable  thing',  Greenhill  told  the  House,  'yet  only 
such  a  peace  'we  desire  as  will  keep  the  God  of  peace  with  us'.15  He 
advised  the  House  to  make  a  distinction  between  those  who  were  for 
Christ  and  those  who  were  neutral  or  against  him.  The  godly,  who  were 
the  real  strength  of  the  Parliament,  must  be  preserved,  and  peace  could 
be  achieved  only  after  a  'thorough  reformation  of  all  evills  in  the 
kingdome,  but  especially  in  the  worship  of  God;  partiall  reformation 
makes  way  for  future  desolation'.10  In  July  we  find  Sidrach  Simpson 
preaching  to  the  House  once  more  on  the  same  theme.  There  are  but 
two  things',  Simpson  said  in  this  sermon,  'that  are  the  desire  of  all 
good  men  in  these  times,  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  the  safety 
and  preservation  of  it.'  And  like  his  Independent  brethren,  Simpson 
strongly  opposed  subordinating  religion  to  political  expediency.17  In 
November  the  same  theme  was  again  stressed  in  another  sermon  by 
Bridge  to  the  Commons.  'State-hypocrites  desire  truth  for  peace  sake', 
he  wrote  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  'godly  States-men  desire  peace  for 
truths  sake;  warre  is  for  peace,  but  peace  is  for  truth.'  And  he  exhorted 
the  'worthy  Patriots'  to  be  willing  'to  lose  and  be  lost  for  Christ'.1 

It  was  undoubtedly  this  anxiety  about  a  possible  political  settlement 
that  might  compromise  a  real  reformation  in  the  church  which  led  to 
the  Independent  divines'  commitment  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  with  the  Scottish  Presbyterians.  Philip  Nye,  perhaps  the  most 
politically-minded  of  the  Dissenting  Brethren,  went  to  Scotland  with 
Stephen  Marshall  in  July  1643;  and  the  alliance,  when  completed,  was 
advocated  by  Nye,  Burroughes  and  Caryl  respectively  in  the  House  of 


..  p.  35  [i.e.,  p.  43]. 
13It  is  to  be  noted  that  Isaac  Pennington  was  one  of  the  I 

Independents  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was  a  member  of  John  Goodwin 
congregation.  See  D.  N.  B.,  s.  v. 

14  Joseph  Caryl,  Davids  Prayer  for  Solomon  (London,  1643),  pp.  24- 

15  William  Greenhill,  The  Axe  at  the  Root  (London,  1643),  p. 

17  Sidrach  Simpson,  Reformation's  Preservation  (London,  1643),  pp.  1  and  2. 
"William  Bridge,  A  Sermon  (London,  1643),  "The  Epistle  Dedicatory  . 
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Commons,  in  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in  a 
public  gathering  of  the  Londoners.19  It  was  clear,  however,  that  for 
the  Independent  divines,  the  alliance  was  not  to  bind  them  to  the 
Scottish  church  government,  but  to  keep  open  the  door  of  hope  for 
further  reformation.  As  Burroughes  explained  in  his  speech  at  the 
London  Council: 

You  have  to  deal  not  only  with  his  Majesty,  but  with  a  Popish  party 
that  are  about  him,  and  what  security  you  can  ever  have  of  your 
peace  .  .  .  except  the  Scottish  Nation  comes  in  to  fasten  it,  it  is  easie 
for  any  one  to  judge.20 

And  Nye's  words  in  the  House  of  Commons  made  it  clear  beyond 
doubt  that  an  authoritarian  Presbyterian  church  government  was  not 
understood  as  the  condition  of  the  Coventant.  He  said : 
What  doe  we  covenant?  What  doe  we  vow?  Is  it  not  the  preservation 
of  Religion,  where  it  is  reformed,  and  the  Reformation  of  Religion, 
where  it  needs?  Is  it  not  the  Reformation  of  three  Kingdomes,  and 
a  Reformation   universal!,   Doctrine,   Discipline,   and  Worship,    in 
whatever  the  Word  shall  discover  unto  us?  21 

The  adoption  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  the  coming 
of  the  Scottish  divines  soon  led  to  the  beginning  of  the  unending  debate 
in  the  Westminster  Assembly  over  the  controversial  subject  of  church 
government.  At  the  same  time,  a  clerical  Presbyterian  faction  began  to 
emerge,  and  an  open  war  against  the  Independents  was  launched.  In 
November  1643  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Assembly  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  'the  multitude  of  churches  gathered  in  the 
City  and  country',  and  some  London  ministers,  in  turn,  petitioned  the 
Assembly  against  the  gathering  of  churches.  Later  in  the  year, 
Alexander  Henderson,  the  leading  Scottish  divine,  preached  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  pleaded  for  a  speedy  establishment  of  a  church 
government.  'Unlesse  by  the  goodnesse  of  God  a  timeous  and  powerfull 
remedie  be  provided',  Henderson  told  the  Commons,  'the  multitude  of 
Sects  and  Sectaries  will  become  ere  it  be  long,  the  reproach  of  this 
Nation.'22  Confronted  with  such  a  concerted  action  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  Assembly  and  the  City  of  London,  the  Independent  divines  felt 

19  See  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Nye  appointed  Assistants  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Scotland  (London,   1643);  Two  Speeches  delivered 
before  the  subscribing  of  the  Covenant  (Edinburgh,  1643);  Four  Speeches 
Delivered  in  Guild-Hall  on  Friday  the  Sixth  of  October  1643  (London, 
1646);    Joseph    Caryl,    The   Nature,    Solemnity,    Ground,    Property    and 
Benefits  of  a  Sacred  Covenant  (London,   1643).  For  an  analysis  of   the 
political  context  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  see  Larence  Kaplan, 
'Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  1643',  The  English  Historical  Review, 
LXXXIV  (April,  1969),  244-256. 

20  Four  Speeches,  p.  36. 

21  Two  Speeches,  pp.  3-4. 

22  S.    W.  Carruthers,    The  Everyday   Work  of   the   Westminster   Assembly 
(Philadelphia,    1943),   pp.    7-8,    91;    Alexander   Henderson,    A    Sermon 
(London,  1644),  p.  28. 
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obliged  to  make  a  public  declaration  on  their  position  with  reference  to 
church  government.23 

The  publication  of  the  Apologeticall  Narration  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  a  precarious  alliance  in  Puritan  politics  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents.  The  final  rupture  of  the  alliance 
still  lay  in  the  future.  It  is  significant  to  note  that,  shortly  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Apologeticall  Narration,  the  Independent  divines  in 
the  Assembly  had  joined  a  group  of  their  Presbyterian  colleagues  in 
publishing  Certaine  Considerations  to  Disswade  Men  from  Fvther 
Gathering  Churches.2*  They  appealed  to  the  common  people  to  remain 
within  the  framework  of  the  national  ministry  while  the  Parliament 
and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  were  considering  the  future  settlement  of 
church  government.  Although  the  Certaine  Considerations  was  drafted 
by  Stephen  Marshall  as  a  means  of  reconciliation  and  the  Independent 
divines  only  very  reluctantly  consented  to  its  publication,  it  shows, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Independents  were  willing  to  see  the  national 
ministry  preserved.25 

Perhaps  the  Independent  divines  had  never  designed,  and  never 
would,  a  forcible  destruction  of  the  existing  national  ministry  with 
external  means.  The  Congregational  way  was  not  a  way  of  conquest. 
Indeed,  the  Dissenting  Brethren  came  to  their  conviction  about  church 
order  when  they  were  in  exile,  and  with  no  idea  of  establishing  this  as 
a  form  of  national  church  government.  The  following  passages,  which 
explain  the  way  they  came  to  their  conviction  when  they  were  in  a 
foreign  country,  are  very  revealing: 

This  being  our  condition,  we  were  cast  upon  a  farther  necessity  of 
enquiring  into  viewing  the  light  part,  the  positive  part  of  Church- 
worship  and  Government;  and  to  that  end  to  search  out  what  were 
the  first  Apostolique  directions,  pattern  and  examples  of  those 
Primitive  Churches  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  as  that  sacred 
pillar  of  fire  to  guide  us.  And  in  this  enquirie,  we  lookt  upon  the 
word  of  Christ  as  impartially  and  unprejudicedly,  as  men  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  are  like  to  doe  in  any  juncture  of  time  that  may  fall 
out.  .  .  .  We  had  no  new  Commonwealths  to  rear,  to  frame  Church- 
government  unto,  whereof  any  one  piece  might  stand  in  the  others 
light,  to  cause  the  least  variation  by  us  from  the  Primitive  pattern: 
We  had  no  State-ends  or  Political  interests  to  comply  with;  No 

2! Thomas  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Sidrach  Simpson,  Jeremiah  Burroughes. 
and  William  Bridge,  An  Apologeticall  Narration.  Submitted  to  the 
Honourable  Houses  of  Parliament  (London,  1643). 

24  (London    [1643]).  Signatories  include  William  Twiss,  Thomas 
John  White   Oliver  Bowles,  Stephen  Marshall,  Philip  Nye,  Charles 
Anthony  Tuckney,   John    Arrowsmith,  William  Bridge,   Thomas  Young 
William  Carter,   Herbert  Palmer,    Sidrach   Simpson,    William    Greer 
Jeremiah    Burroughes,    Richard    Heyrick,    Joseph    < 

Thomas  Wilson,  and  Jeremiah  Whitaker. 

25  See  Carruthers,  The  Everyday  Work  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  p 
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Kingdomes  in  our  eye  to  subdue  unto  our  mould;  (which  yet  will 
be  co-existent  with  the  peace  of  any  form  of  Civil  Government  on 
earth).  No  preferment  or  worldly  respects  to  shape  our  opinions  for: 
We  had  nothing  else  to  doe  but  simply  and  singly  to  consider  how 
to  worship  God  acceptably,  and  so  most  according  to  his  word.26 
Apologetical  as  these  words  were,  they  did  clearly  describe  the  Inde 
pendent  divines'  attitude.  Perhaps  this  explains  why  the  Independent 
divines  resolved  to  maintain  the  existing  national  ministry  in  the  1650's 
when  they  were  in  power,  thereby  arousing  great  indignation  among 
their  more  militant  followers.27  None  the  less,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
ignore  the  basic  difference  between  the  Independents  and  the  Presby 
terians.  After  all.  Independent  congregations  were  societies  of  visible 
saints  drawn  together  through  a  covenant  out  of  the  parochial  frame 
work,  while  the  Presbyterians  remained  within  the  parish  system  under 
an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Therefore,  when  the  Presbyterians  increased 
their    pressure    late    in    1643,    the    Dissenting    Brethren    voiced    their 
opposition : 

And  wee  did  then,  and  doe  here  publiquely  professe,  we  believe  the 
truth  to  lye  and  consist  in  a  middle  way  betwixt  that  which  is  falsely 
charged  on  us,  Brownisme  ;  and  that  which  is  the  contention  of  these 
times,  the  authoritative  Presbyteriall  Government  in  all  the  sub 
ordinations  and  proceedings  of  it.28 

The  Apologeticall  Narration  was  followed  by  the  publication  of  John 
Cotton's  The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  edited  with  a  long 
preface  by  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye.29  According  to  Robert 
Bailie,30  Cotton  had  been  the  fountain  of  inspiration  for  the  Inde 
pendents,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Keyes  was  published  to 
provide  further  doctrinal  support  for  their  brief  manifesto  of  the 
previous  year.  Goodwin  and  Nye,  however,  were  careful  enough  to 
point  out  that  they  did  differ  from  Cotton's  views  in  the  treatise  on 
points  such  as  lay  preaching  and  the  power  and  function  of  the  synod 
or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  it,  the  assembly  of  elders.  Needless  to  say, 
Goodwin  and  Nye  took  this  opportunity  further  to  elaborate  their 
position  with  reference  to  church  government.  As  in  political  realms, 
Goodwin  and  Nye  said,  the  fundamental  maxim  was  'the  due  bounds 
and  limits'  of  power  and  liberties  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  so,  they 
continued,  there  should  be  'a  due  and  proportioned'  division  of  power 

20  An  Apologeticall  Narration,  pp.  3-4. 

27 1  have  dealt  with  the  conflict  between  the  Independents  and  their  more 
radical  followers  in  the  1650's  in  my  dissertation  'Saints  in  Power:  A 
Study  of  the  Barebones  Parliament'  (Indiana  University,  1969;  un 
published). 

28  An  Apologeticall  Narration,  p.  24 

29  A  synopsis  of  the   Keyes  has  been   published   by  Hugh  R.   Dolphin  in 
Vol.   XIV,  No.    4  (May,    1944).  of  the    Transactions  of   Congregational 
Historical  Society,  pp.  205-212. 

so  Baylie,  A  Dissvasive,  p.  54. 
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in  the  church.31  We  may  imagine  that  this  argument  must  have  had  a 
special  appeal  to  the  Parliament,  who  were,  after  all.  seeking  the  same 
thing  in  the  King's  government. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Independents,  the  Presbyterians  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly  resolved  upon  their  scheme  of  church 
government  late  in  1645  and  passed  their  resolution  to  Parliament. 
The  danger  of  a  new  conformity  was  now  imminent.  On  26  November, 
Burroughes  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  preached  against  the 
Presbyterian  scheme.  He  prayed  the  Lords  not  to  bring  the  saints  into 
another  bondage  no  lighter  than  the  old  one  but  under  a  new  name. 
He  said: 

Let  not  violence  be  used  to  force  people  to  things  spiritual!  that  they 
know  not.  .  .  .  The  Votes  of  Parliament  are  to  be  honoured,  and  the 
judgement  of  the  Assembly  of  godly  and  learned  men  is  not  to  be 
slighted;  but  that  which  must  subject  mens  consciences  in  matters 
concerning  Christ  and  his  worship,  must  be  light  from  the  Word.  Let 
not  the  greatnesse  of  your  power  be  exercised  upon  those  who  do 
what  they  can  to  know  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Suffer  not  your 
power  to  be  abused  to  serve  mens  designs. r- 

After  all,  he  continued,  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  church  government 
was  'presented  to  your  Lordships  only,  that  it  may  be;  is  it  established 
by  you,  as  that  which  ought  to  be  Jure  DivinoT* 

Early  in  1646  the  Independents'  cause  won  its  defence,  perhaps 
unexpectedly,  from  one  of  the  most  influential  divines  in  the  coming 
years  of  the  Puritan  Revolution.  John  Owen,  the  future  leader  of  the 
Independents  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  seemed  to 
have  changed  his  once-held  moderate  Presbyterian  position  and  inclined 
now  towards  Independency.  Without  identifying  himself  as  an 
Independent,  Owen  preached,  so  to  speak,  his  dissenting  sermon 
against  the  Presbyterian  scheme  of  church  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  29  April.  The  sermon  was  a  plea  for  further 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  though  'thorow  innumerable  varieties,  and 
a  world  of  contingencies ',  rather  than  a  suppression  of  differences  in 
religion  and  the  imposition  of  a  new  conformity.  'And  let  none'.  Owen 
said,  'seek  to  extenuate  this  mercy,  by  Catalogues  of  errours  still  among 
us,  there  is  more  danger  of  an  apostacy  against  Christ,  and  rebellion 
against  truth,  in  one  Babylonish  Errour.  owned  by  men.  pretending 
to  power  and  jurisdiction  over  others.' s 

To  be  sure,  the  sermon  was  to  arouse  strong  reactions  in  the  Presby 
terian  circles.  Owen  published  it  with  two  essays  appended : 
Defensative  about  Church  Government.  Toleration  and  Petition  about 

"Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye.  To  the  Reader',  in  Cotton.  The  Keycs. 
32  Jeremiah  Burroughes,  A  Sermon  (London,  1646).  p.  • 

34  John  Owen,  A  Vision  of  Vnchangeablc  free  mercy  (London,  1646),  pp.  2 
and  25, 
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these  things  and  A  Countrey  Essay  for  the  practice  of  church- 
Government  there.  The  Short  Defensative  is  a  brilliant  treatise  for 
toleration.  'Once  more',  Owen  wrote,  'conformity  is  grown  the  touch 
stone.  .  .  .  Dissent  is  the  onely  crime.''  He  questioned  the  validity  of 
people's  attributing  to  the  lack  of  church  government  the  evils  of  the 
time,  and  doubted  the  desirability  of  suppressing  such  evils  with 
external  means  by  the  church.  Of  course,  a  church  government  had 
indeed  been  established  by  the  Parliament.  'Yet',  Owen  continued, 
'though  I  have  learned  to  obey  as  farre  as  lawfully  I  may,  my  judgement 
is  exceedingly  farre  from  being  enslaved." 35  More  interesting  is  Owen's 
criticism  of  the  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  word  'sectaries'  in  con 
temporary  polemical  literature.  Sectaries,  he  said,  are  commonly  those 
who  are  oppressed:  'Nothing  was  ever  persecuted  under  an  esteemed 
name.'  Indeed,  in  the  wider  world,  what  Protestant  was  not  a  sectary?  3C 
The  Countrey  Essay  is  important  for  an  understanding  of  Owen's 
view  of  church  polity  in  this  particular  period.  The  parish  ministry  was 
to  be  preserved,  and  elders  to  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
Ordinance  of  Parliament.  Over  the  parish  churches,  however,  Owen 
would  have  only  a  voluntary  gathering  in  small  areas  of  'Professors 
(visible  Saints,  men  and  women,  of  good  knowledge,  and  upright  con 
versation,  so  holding  forth  their  Communion  with  Christ)  .  .  .  uniting 
themselves,  by  vertue  of  some  promissory  ingagement,  or  otherwise, 
to  perform  all  mutuall  duties,  to  walk  in  love  and  peace'.87  This 
voluntary  association  of  visible  saints  over  the  parish  churches,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  observe,  comes  closer  to  a  meeting  of  messengers  of 
neighboring  Congregational  churches  than  to  anything  like  a  Classical 
Presbytery.  There  might  be  still  a  short  step  for  Owen  to  take,  as  he 
soon  did,  to  embrace  the  Congregational  way;  yet  his  position  about 
church  government  was  undoubtedly  in  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Dissenting  Brethren. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Thomas  Edwards 
that  no  one  knew  what  the  Independents  would  have,  Jeremiah 
Burroughes  published  the  three  specific  conditions  they  had  stated  in 
the  Assembly  and  in  the  parliamentary  committee  for  accommodation. 
Since  these  points  are  the  most  specific  ones  the  Independent  divines 
ever  produced  in  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  an  authoritarian 
Presbyterian  church  government,  they  justify  full  citation : 

1.  We  would  have  the  ruling  Power  of  Ministers  not  to  extend  further 
than  their  pastorall  Charges  over  their  People  for  the  feeding  of 
them  by  the  Word  &  Sacraments.  2.  We  would  have  the  Saints 
separated  from  the  world,  not  in  a  negative  way  only,  but  in  some 
positive  arguments  of  some  work  of  God  upon  their  hearts  that 
accompanies  Salvation,  so  far  .as  men  may  be  able  to  judge  ;  and 


**Ibid.,  pp.  47,  50-51. 
86  Ibid.,  pp.  52-53. 
*Ubid.,  pp.  57-60. 
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that  they  freely  joyn  in  Spirituall  Communion,  yet  so  as  the  rule  of 
edification  be  observed  amongst  others,  that  there  be  a  cohabitation 
in  those  that  joyn,  that  all  that  are  fit  to  be  members  that  doe  cohabit 
doe  joyn  as  much  as  may  be.  3.  We  would  have  no  coactive  violence 
used  against  such  men  who  carry  themselves  religiously  and  peace 
fully  in  their  differences  from  others,  in  such  things  onely  as  godly 
and  peaceable  men  may  and  doe  differ  in.88 

These  conditions  clearly  demonstrate  the  incompatibility  between 
the  Independents  and  the  Presbyterians  with  reference  to  church 
government.  It  is  true  that  the  Independents  did  not  intend  to  destroy 
the  existing  national  ministry  by  any  means  other  than  proselytising; 
yet  Independent  congregations  were  societies  of  saints  to  be  separated 
from  the  parish  framework.  Above  all,  the  Congregational  churches 
were  not  to  submit  themselves  to  any  ruling  power  of  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  great  pressures  from  the  Presbyterians 
for  conformity  and,  which  was  more  to  the  credit  of  the  Dissenting 
Brethren,  probably  alluring  benefices  in  the  country  offered  them,  the 
Independent  divines  maintained  their  dissent.89 

The  significance  of  the  Independent  divines  in  this  period  meant, 
however,  far  more  than  merely  the  defence  of  their  own  opinions  about 
church  government.  They  became  the  spokesmen  for  religious  toleration 
and  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  individual  men.  To  be 
sure,  by  the  Independent  divines  toleration  was  not  understood,  as 
Owen  stressed,  'an  universall  uncontrolled  license';  nevertheless,  Owen 
warned,  'the  specious  name  of  unity  may  be  a  cloak  for  tyranny'. 
Owen,  for  one,  strongly  objected  to  imprisonment,  banishment,  and, 
particularly,  capital  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  any  man  'otherwise 
upright,  honest,  and  peaceable  in  the  State,  meerly  because  he  mis- 
believeth  any  point  of  Christian  faith'.40 

To  see  the  Independent  divines  in  Puritan  politics  from  a  longer 
historical  perspective,  it  may  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
meaning  of  their  struggle  against  conformity  transcends  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  In  his  essays  on  the  English  Revolution,  Professor 
H.  R.  Trevor-Roper  interprets  the  whole  struggle  as  one  of  the  country 
against  centralization  of  power  in  the  state.  There  were,  indeed,  parallel 
demands  in  the  English  Revolution  for  the  decentralization  of  power 

88  Jeremiah  Burroughes,  A   Vindication  of  Mr.  Burroughes.  . 

with  a  Brief  Declaration   What   the  Independents  would  have  (London, 
1646),  pp.  29-30. 

S9Baylie,  A  Dissvasive,  p.  105:  'And  when  it  was  propounded  that  they 
might  take  charge  in  some  of  the  best  Reformed  Congregations  of 
England;  with  a  full  assurance  of  a  personall  dispensation  to  them  for 
their  whole  life,  if  they  would  leave  but  that  one  intolerable  tenet  of 
Separation.  .  .  .' 

40  Owen,  A  Vision  of  Vnchangeable  free  mercy,  pp.  63- 
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in  government,  in  law,  in  education,  in  religion.41  The  fundamental 
concern  of  the  Independent  divines,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  essay,  was 
the  proper  division  of  power  in  the  church.  Owen's  use  of  the  word 
'country'  in  the  title  of  his  treatise  on  church  government  is  especially 
interesting  in  this  respect.  In  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  Inde 
pendent  divines'  struggle  against  ecclesiastical  authoritarianism  and 
conformity  reflects  a  perennial  dilemma  in  modern  history,  namely,  the 
individual's  confrontation  with  the  growing  centralization  of  modern 
society.  The  trends  of  modern  society  toward  centralization  lie  beyond 
the  control  of  the  individual,  and  conformity  has  almost  become  his 
destiny  in  the  twentieth  century.  Yet,  the  Independent  divines  in  their 
battle  against  authoritarian  church  government  and  against  religious 
conformity  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  one  significant  tradition 
for  modern  man:  the  tradition  of  dissent.  And  their  sermons  and 
treatises  are  still,  and  will  remain,  a  source  of  inspiration  for  individuals 
in  their  Sisyphean  struggle  against  oppression  and  conformity.  To  quote 
Burroughes  again: 

But  while  men  think  there  is  no  way  for  peace  but  by  forcing  all  to 
be  of  the  same  minde,  while  they  thinke  the  Civill  Sword  is  an 
ordinance  appointed  by  God  to  determine  all  Controversies  in 
Divinity,  and  that  men  must  needs  be  chained  together  by  fines  and 
imprisonments,  or  else  there  can  be  no  peace;  that  except  all  men 
be  of  the  same  minde  themselves  are  of,  all  will  come  to  confusion : 
while  these  Principles  prevaile  with  men,  either  there  must  be  a  base 
subjection  of  mens  consciences  to  slavery,  a  suppression  of  much 
truth  whilst  they  seek  to  suppresse  error,  or  else  exceeding  disturbance 
in  the  Christian  world.  Happy  those  men,  their  memories  shall  be 
blessed.42 

TAI  LIU 


41 H.  R.  Trevor-Roper,  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1957),  pp.  179-188, 
195-205;  Religion,  the  Reformation  and  Social  Change  (London,  1967), 
pp.  46-89,  237-293,  345-391. 

42  Burroughes,  A  Vindication,  p.  30. 


ROWLAND  HILL  AND  THE  RODBOROUGH 
CONNEXION,  1771-1833 

That  the  Evangelical  Revival  should  take  firm  hold  in  Gloucestershire 
is  not  surprising.  From  the  days  of  William  Tyndale  (if  not  before) 
Gloucestershire  has  shown  itself  friendly  to  radical  Christianity:  it 
plays  a  notable  part,  in  different  ways,  in  the  early  history  of  Inde 
pendents,  Baptists,  Socinians  alike.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Wales 
was  quickly  touched  by  the  Revival,  and  (till  the  Severn  Bridge  was 
built)  the  roads  of  Gloucestershire  were  in  constant  use  by  those 
travelling  from  Wales  to  London  and  back.  It  is  interesting  to  follow 
the  routes  taken  by  Howel  Harris  on  his  frequent  visits  to  the  metro 
polis,  and  to  note  the  places  where  he  'baited'  (or  spent  the  night); 
Frogmill,1  near  Andoversford,  for  instance,  a  house  which  still  stands, 
was  a  very  early  meeting-place  of  a  'society'  (or  group  of  converts).2 
Wales  also  provided  at  no  great  distance,  in  the  Independent  Academy 
at  Abergavenny  from  1755,  and  from  1768  in  Lady  Huntingdon's 
College  at  Trevecca  as  well,  a  source  of  preachers.3 

There  are  also  more  particular  reasons  why  the  county  welcomed 
evangelical  preachers.  George  Whitefield's  home  was  in  Gloucester;  for 
two  months  in  1737,  before  his  first  departure  for  America,  he  acted  as 
curate  at  Stonehouse  to  Sampson  Harris,4  son  of  his  old  friend  Gabriel 
Harris,  mayor  of  Gloucester5;  and  whenever  he  returned  to  this  country 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  visit  his  native  parts.6  As  early  as  1739 
his  preaching  on  Minchinhampton  Common  converted  a  young  last- 
maker,  Thomas  Adams,7  who  became  an  accepted  leader  in  the  Revival 

1Cf    Howell  Harris,  Reformer  and  Soldier   (1714-1773),  ed.   T.   Beynon, 
Caernarvon  1958,  p.  56;  Howell  Harris's  Visits  to  London,  ed.  T.  I 
Aberystwyth  I960,  pp.   115,  246.  Cf.  also  R.  ".  Jenkins,  Yng  Nghysgod 
Trefeca,  Caernarvon  1968,  p.  89  and  p.  94,  n.  17. 

2  John  Knight,  'Report'  of  1844,  printed  by  C.  E.  Watson  in   I 
TIONS 

x  277  as  Frige's  Mill.  Extracts  from  this  'Report'  were  printed  earh 
Memorial  of  Nonconformity,  elicited  by  the  centenary  services  of 
Rodborough  Tabernacle,  Gloucestershire  [1867]. 

»At  Dursley   e.g.,  James  May  and  David  Ralph  came  from  Trevecca  (< 
my  The  Students   of   Trevecca    College    1768-1791',  in    Cymmrodorion 
Society  Transactions,  1967.  pp.  274-5)  and  John  Lewis  came  from  Abe 
gavenny  (cf.  Album  AberhonMu,  ed.  T.  Stephens,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

<?CL*George    Whitefield's  Journals,    Banner   of    Truth   Press    edn.    1960, 
5GPab8riel4Harris  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with  Howel  Harris:  cf.  Hovel 


Gloucestershire,  in    ,769^  when  he 
preached   at  Rodborough    with   the  tears   running  down    r 
'Report',  p.  279. 
•  For  Thomas  Adams,  see  'Report  ,  p. 
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as  a  whole.  Howel  Harris  often  mentions  Adams  in  his  Journals  and 
Letters  and  records  attending  Association  meetings  with  him  at  Morton 
Hill  Farm  in  1747,  and  again  in  1748s;  and  in  1767  Whitefield  writes 
in  his  letters  that  'Lady  HJuntingdo]n  and  her  company  .  .  .  lay  at 
Rodborough  house  .  .  .  they  honoured  dear  Mr  A[dam]s's  house  with 
their  presence'.9  In  1750  Adams  built  a  Tabernacle  at  Rodborough, 
which,  though  remaining  his  property  during  his  lifetime,  he  left  'on 
trust  by  Will  to  the  Cause  of  Christ  for  ever'.10  The  Rodborough  Taber 
nacle  thus  preceded  the  Chapel  erected  for  Whitefield  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  for  this  was  not  built  till  1756.  Because  of  its  seniority 
Rodborough  naturally  assumed  a  measure  of  oversight  over  the  work 
of  the  Revival  in  Gloucestershire  (and,  indeed,  beyond),  and  in  time 
gave  its  name  to  the  Gloucestershire  Association  of  churches  whose 
ministers  met  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month12  (later  the  first 
Thursday)15  for  prayer  and  consultation  and  to  plan  their  continuing 
labours  as  itinerant  preachers. 

At  one  time  or  another  almost  all  the  leading  Evangelical  ministers 
visited  Rodborough.14  In  particular,  Torial  Joss,  a  convert  of  White- 
field's  and  one  who  carried  on  Whitefield's  work  in  London,  'used  to 
visit  Gloucestershire  nearly  every  summer,  spending  a  month  or  six 
weeks  at  Rodboro',  preaching  at  Wotton,  Dursley,  Frampton,  Pains- 
wick,  Stroud,  Stonehouse,  Ebley,  and  many  other  places,  while  making 
Rodboro'  his  home'.15  In  1772  Joss  wrote  to  Rowland  Hill:  'I  have 
been  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Gloucestershire  for  fourteen  days,  and 
have  met  with  some  pretty  smart  engagements  at  Wotton,  Dursley. 
and  Rodborough,  in  particular'.10  It  was,  in  fact,  at  Rodborough  that 
Joss  was  ordained.17  Several  of  the  places  mentioned  above  were  causes 
raised  by  preachers  sent  out  from  Rodborough.  At  Painswick  an  older 
congregation  had  as  its  minister  another  of  Whitefield's  converts, 
Cornelius  Winter.  Even  before  his  removal  to  Painswick  from  Wiltshire, 


8Cf.  Howell  Harris's  Visit  to  London,  pp.  138-9,  181-2.  Hill  Farm, 
Painswick,  still  stands;  the  earliest  reference  to  it  noted  in  The  Place- 
Names  of  Gloucestershire,  i.  (English  Place-Name  Society,  vol.  xxxviii, 
Cambridge,  1964),  p.  135,  is  1830,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  William  Jay's 
Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Cornelius  Winter,  Bath  1808. 
8  George  Whitefield,  Works  (1777),  iii.  346-7. 

10  'Report',  p.  278. 

"The  Moorfields  Tabernacle  was  erected  in  1741,  the  original  Tabernacle  at 
Dursley  in  about  1764. 

12  Cf.  William  Jay,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Cornelius  Winter,  p.  165. 

«  Cf.  'Report',  p.  281. 

14  Cf .  'Report',  p.  284. 

15 'Report',  p.  282. 

16  Edwin  Sidney,  Life  of  .  .  .  Rowland  Hill,  1833,  p.  70. 

17  Cf.  'Report',  p.  282.  For  Joss,  see  further  Evangelical  Magazine,   1797, 
397-407. 
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where  he  was  ordained  by  Joss  and  others18  to  the  charge  of  three 
'societies'  in  that  county,  'it  was  designed',  Winter  writes,  'that  I  should 
continue  my  visits  to  the  congregations  in  Gloucestershire'.  'At 
Rodborough,  Dursley,  Wotton-underedge,  and  Frampton,  in  Glouces 
tershire',  he  adds,  'my  visits  were  acceptable  and  useful'.10 

Another  of  Whitefield's  converts  was  at  Wotton-undcr-Edge.  This 
was  Rowland  Hill,  whom  Stoughton  considered  'the  most  remarkable 
of  Whitefield's  disciples'.20  Because  of  his  ministry  in  London  at  the 
Surrey  Chapel,  Hill  is  far  better  known  than  Winter;  but  Winter 
claimed  the  honour  of  introducing  Hill  to  the  Bristol  Tabernacle  in 
April  1771.21  In  that  year  Hill  records  in  his  diary  his  first  visit  to 
Rodborough,  Painswick,  Dursley  and  Wotton.22  Thomas  Adams  (as 
well  as  Whitefield)  had  died  in  1770 — Torial  Joss  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  The  Saint  Entered  into  Peace — and  Rowland  Hill  stepped  into 
the  gap,  an  answer  to  prayer,  as  some  believed.23  From  Wotton-under- 
Edge,  where,  adjoining  the  Tabernacle  which  he  erected,  he  also  built 
a  dwelling-house,21  at  which  he  spent  part  of  every  year,  he  would 
itinerate  among  the  Gloucestershire  churches.  This  has  been  known.25 
It  has  not  been  realized,  however,  that  he  assumed  superintendence  of 
the  Rodborough  Connexion,  including  the  recommendation  and 
approval  of  its  ministers.  That  this  was  so  now  appears  from  fourteen 
autograph  letters  by  him  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Rider 
Smith,  of  Christ  Church  and  Upton  Chapel,  Kennington  Road,  S.E.29 
(the  successor  of  the  Surrey  Chapel),  to  whom  they  were  given  by  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Clapham,  then  vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  O.  P.  Wathen,  Esq.,  of  Woodchester, 
near  Stroud  (one  is  to  Mrs.  Wathen).  A  few  of  them,  with  acknow 
ledgements  to  Wathen,  were  printed  in  1834,  in  Edwin  Sidney's  Life 
of  Rowland  Hill;  but  the  passages  relating  to  Gloucestershire  were 
often  omitted  and,  where  they  are  included,  surnames  are  left  blank. 
What  follows  is  printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  Rider 
Smith. 

In  a  letter  not  dated  but  perhaps  of  1807,  Hill  writes  that  he  plans  to 
preach  at  Painswick;  'my  good  old  friend  Mr  Winter  will  be  much 
grievd  should  I  leave  the  country  [county]  without  giving  him  a  call'. 
Rodborough  was  evidently  passing  through  difficulties.  At  present  Hill 
cannot  go  there.  This  is  not  because  he  has  taken  offence  that  the 

18  For  this   and  identification  of  the  other  ministers  ordaining  Winter,  see  my 
Significance  of  Trevecca  College  J768-V1.    1969.  p.  :  i,   n.   1 

19  William  Jay,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Cornelius  Winter,  pp.  163- 

20  John  Stoughton,  History  of  Religion  in  England,  1881  edn.,  vi. 

21  William  Jay,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Cornelius  Winter,  p.  1 

22  Edwin  Sidney,  Life  of  .  .  .  Rowland  Hill,    p.  63. 

"Both  buildings  are  shown  in  the  frontispiece  to  Williams  Jones,  Memoirs 

of  .  .  .  Rowland  Hill,  1834. 
25Cf.  TRANSACTIONS,  viii,   171-80,  237- 
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present  minister,  Mr  Jeary,2"  was  invited  without  consulting  him.  Both 
Jeary's  predecessor's,  Anlezark27  and  Heath,28  were  invited  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  with  them  he  had  fellowship.211  The  reason 
why  he  cannot  go  to  Rodborough  is  that  Jeary's  character  is  not  pure; 
just  as  he  could  not  go  to  Ebley  when  the  minister  there  was  carnal 
and  impure,  or  to  Dursley  when  Lewis30  was  there.  On  15  February 
1808  Hill  writes  lamenting  Winter's  death,  and  also  that  of  John 
Newton.31  In  this  letter  he  refers  regretfully  to  'that  low  narrow  minded 
set  who  unhappily  have  the  management  of  Rodbro  Tab: '.  'As  matters 
are',  he  writes,  'I  feel  much  more  inclined  to  a  union  with  Ebley  and 
to  forget  what  is  past  as  it  respects  Mr  Hogg'.32 

By  June  1812  bygones  were  bygones.  On  Wednesday  he  was  to 
preach  at  Rodborough,  on  Thursday  at  Ebley,  at  Painswick  on  Friday, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Cheltenham.33  In  a  letter  not  dated  but  probably 
of  1814,  soon  after  John  Rees,34  later  of  Crown  Street,  Soho,  had 
become  pastor  at  Rodborough,  Hill  writes,  'I  am  happy  Mr  Rees  and 
the  people  of  Rodborough  are  comfortable  with  each  other  ...  I  shall 
be  happy  to  make  an  exchange  with  him';  and  on  15  December  1814 
he  sends  'Love  to  Mr  Reece.  I  know  his  service  will  be  acceptable  at 
Wotton  and  I  hope  Mr  Potters  will  prove  the  same  at  Rodborough'. 
Rees  left  Rodborough  in  1823.  In  an  undated  letter,  written  perhaps 
a  little  later,  Hill  expresses  his  fears  that  it  might  be  intrusive  for  him 
to  preach  at  Rodborough,  as  Mr  Cox  is  a  new  broom;  but  he  is  willing. 
He  has  promised  to  preach  at  Mr  Higgs's  room  at  Nailsworth  on  his 
way  to  visit  Mr  Wathen  at  Woodchester,  and  might  preach  at  Ebley 
too.  He  hopes  to  be  at  Gloucester  for  the  Bible  Society  meeting.  On 
23  August  1830  he  writes  mourning  the  death  of  his  wife35;  but  the 


26  For  Orlando  Jeary,  see  Evangelical  Magazine,   1818,  pp.  45,  60. 

27  For  Robert  Anlezark,  who   after  a   period  at  Stockport  conformed,  see 
William  Urwick,    Historical  Sketches  of  Nonconformity   in   the   County 
Palatine  of  Chester,  1864,  p.  303. 

28  For  Robert  Heath,  see  Evangelical  Magazine,  1801,  p.  161.  I  owe  these 
references    to  the    biographical   directory  compiled   by    the   Rev.    C.    E. 
Surman  and  deposited  at  Dr.  Williams'  Library. 

2t)  Heath's  predecessor,  Jehoiada  Brewer,  Hill  had  recommended,  'if  I  mistake 
not':   'Report',  p.  284.  For  Brewer,  see  Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography. 

30  John  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  only  an  itinerant  and  occasional  preacher 
at  Dursley:  see  Another  Milestone:  a  souvenir  of  the  Dursley  Tabernacle 
Centenary,  1908,  and  Milestones  on  the  Pilgrim  Wav  of  Dursley   Taber 
nacle   Congregational  Church,    1958.    After    Whitefield's    death   Hill  had 
become  a  trustee. 

31  Winter  died  on  17  January  1808,  Newton  on  21  December  1807. 

32  For  James  Hogg,  see  Lev!  Criddle,  Story  of  Ebley  Chapel  [1947?].  p.l.  He 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  better  known  William  Hogg  of  Painswick, 
who  on  Thomas  Adams'  death  'became  senior  preacher  in  the  connexion' 
(William  Jay,  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Cornelius  Winter,  p.  147). 

33  Cf.  Edwin  Sidney,  Life  of  .  .  .  Rowland  Hill,  p.  240. 

34  For  John  Rees,  see  Dictionary  of  Welsh  Biography. 

35  Mrs.  Hill  died  on  17  August  1830. 
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indefatigable  old  evangelist  —  it  was  his  eighty-sixth  birthday311  —  says 
that  he  is  to  be  at  Dursley  next  sabbath  and  would  be  glad  to  be  at 
Rodborough  on  another. 

There  are  several  references  to  the  new  cause  at  Cheltenham  in  these 
letters.  In  his  letter  of  15  February  1806  Hill  tells  of  his  design  'to  build 
a  large  chapel  at  Cheltenham  upon  the  plan  of  ours  at  Surry  Chapel. 
the  Church  service  to  be  adopted  and  the  pulpit  open  to  evangelical 
ministers  of  all  denominations'.  *~  In  an  undated  letter  he  writes  that 
'things  at  Cheltenham  do  not  wear  a  promising  aspect';  and  on  15 
December  1814,  'I  dare  say  Mr  Wells  and  the  rest  of  the  Cheltenham 
trustees  had  reason  enough  for  dismissing  Mr  Church.  .  .  .  Mr  Wells 
.  .  .  mentions  nothing  about  my  attempts  to  help  in  seeking  for  another 
tho  my  best  efforts  will  always  be  at  his  service  for  the  good  of  the 
cause'.  On  6  March  he  writes  of  the  debt  on  the  Cheltenham  Chapel. 
where  'the  people  .  .  .  are  very  willing  to  be  helped  by  others  provided 
they  are  saved  from  the  trouble  of  helping  themselves'.  Earlier  loans 
by  him  of  £50  and  £10  had  turned  into  gifts,  and  'I  have  other  causes 
to  help  besides  Cheltenham'.  Another  Cheltenham  minister,  Mr 
Brown,  :is  no  more  satisfied  Rowland  Hill  than  Jeary  and  others  had 
done.  In  a  letter  of  2  March  1826  he  writes  that  Brown  'is  now  playing 
off  a  new  game  with  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion'.  'They  are  well 
aware  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  of.'  Hill  hopes  'Mr  Capper11"  and 
two  or  three  more  resident  in  Cheltenham  known  to  Mr  Barfield'  will 
agree  to  fill  up  the  trust.  'O  poor  Glocestershire  and  Poor  Wotton.  The 
Lloyds  10  ruined.  Others  are  moving  from  us.' 

Other  letters  tell  of  Hill's  arrangements  to  leave  the  Surrey  Chapel 
in  the  hands  of  properly  appointed  trustees  after  his  wife's  death  and 
his  own;  of  his  wife's  last  illness  and  death;  and  of  his  own  failing 
health.  But  in  the  main  they  express  his  unfailing  concern  for  the 
churches  in  Gloucestershire.  Even  though  their  dating  is  sometimes 
uncertain,  it  is  fortunate  that  these  letters  have  been  preserved.  Without 
them  we  would  not  know  how  much,  at  what  for  some  was  a  precarious 
moment  in  their  history,  the  churches  of  the  Rodborough  Connexion. 
several  of  which  are  still  in  existence  as  Congregational  churches,  owe 
to  Hill's  oversight  and  advice.  GEOFFREY  F.  NUTTALL 

so  For  a  description  of  Hill  in  the  pulpit  as  an  old  man,  see  Edwin  Sidney. 
Life  of  .     .  Rowland  Hill,  pp.  209-10;  and  for  an  impress  enable  youth 
memory  of  him  at  about  the  same  time,  see  John  Stoughton,  Histor 


«»»•«.«*  mi.  P.  230;  and  •Acco.m,  of 

^ 

CYB     1846.  p    173  (another  reference  I  owe  to  Mr.  Surrn; 

a«For  Rober  Capper,  who  in  1816  built  the  Portland  Chapel  and  presented 
it  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  see  [A.  C.  H.  Seymour],  L,fe  and  T.mes 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  1840.  i.  440,  n  rh*nf.i  (rt 

'o  Perhaps  Samuel  and  William  Lloyd,  trustees  of  Surrey  Chapel  I 
Sidney,  Life  of  .  .  .  Rowland  Hill,  p.  143,  n.  1 
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A  curious  situation  arose  about  1783  in  the  Parish  of  Briston  in 
North  Norfolk.  In  1777  Elizabeth  Franklin,  a  spinster,  built  there  a 
chapel  with  a  small  Manse,  both  still  in  use,  and  a  burial  ground 
adjoining.  She  settled  the  property  upon  rather  unusual  trusts.  She  soon 
afterwards  married  William  Grieves.  Under  the  Trust  document  the 
foundress  was  to  receive  all  rents  and  payments  voluntarily  made  by 
people  attending  divine  worship  in  the  chapel  on  account  of  their  pews 
and  their  seats  in  the  gallery,  she  keeping  the  property  in  good  repair. 
After  her  death,  if  she  left  a  husband  surviving,  which  she  did,  he  was 
to  have  £8  per  annum,  doing  repairs  and  the  overplus  was  to  go  to  the 
Minister,  preacher  or  teacher  of  the  said  chapel  the  better  to  encourage 
him  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Following  the  deaths  of  the  foundress 
and  her  husband  her  heirs  were  to  have  the  £8,  doing  repairs  and  giving 
40 /-  annually  to  such  godly  poor  persons,  as  the  trustees  should 
nominate. 

The  Trust  document  provided  that  the  trustee  should  permit 
"Thomas  Mendham  of  Briston,  the  present  minister  or  teacher  of  the 
people  called  Methodists  assembling  in  the  chapel,  to  exercise  the  office 
of  minister  or  teacher  in  the  chapel  upon  Lord's  days  or  working  days 
for  his  life  without  molestation  and  after  his  death  upon  condition 
that  the  Trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  Methodist  congregation  and 
other  pious  people  constantly  attending  divine  worship  in  the  said 
chapel  do  proceed  to  the  election  [this  was  the  'independent'  flavour 
of  the  Trust]  of  some  other  godly  minister  in  the  connection  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Selina  Countess  of  Huntingdon."  The  document  declared 
that  'the  said  chapel  may  remain  and  be  a  place  set  apart  for  the 
religious  worship  of  Almighty  God  by  the  people  of  the  Denomination 
of  Methodists'. 

My  g.g  grandmother,  Mary  Hardy  of  Letheringsett,  kept  a  diary 
from  1773  to  1809.  She  was  an  inveterate  sermon  taster  and  if  any 
clergyman  or  minister  was  a  'gospel  preacher'  she  would  be  frequently 
found  among  the  congregation.  On  31  July  1791  she  wrote: 

All  went  to  our  church  [at  Letheringsett]  forenoon.  Mr.  Hardy  &  1 

in  large  cart  Robert  and  R.  Raven  in  Mr.  Raven's  chaise  and  Wm. 

on  his  new  mare  rid  to  Briston  aft.  Heard  Mr.  Mendham  preach  a 

Funeral  sermon  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  Drank  tea  with 

Mr.  Mendham  and  came  home  ev.  8. 

Everything  was  .apparently  in  order  but  something  was  happening 
behind  the  scenes.  At  Guestwick  eight  miles  distant  there  was  an  Inde 
pendent  Chapel  with  a  manse  founded  in  1652,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Sykes  was  minister  from  1766  to  1824.  He  also  ran  a  chapel  of 
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ease  at  Hunworth  (2  miles  from  Briston)  which  was  in  low  water 
and  which  in  a  document  of  1703  was  called  the  'Independant 
Barne.'  Of  this  small  cause  Sykes  wrote  'when  I  came  here  [Guestwick] 
(about  the  year  1766  or  1767  I  think)  it  was  in  a  ruinous  state.  1 
opened  it  and  preached  there  a  few  years  on  Lords  Day  mornings 
but  it  gave  me  the  ague  in  winter  and  the  people  were  so  poor  we 
could  not  repair  it.  So  poor  Hunworth  is  no  more. 

This  small  cause  is  mentioned  in  the  next  quotation.  Apparently 
there  existed  a  friendship  between  the  foundress  and  her  husband  with 
the  Rev.  John  Sykes.  In  the  Guestwick  Church  Book  there  is  the 
following  note  above  the  signature  of  Sykes. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  an  affair  which  took  place 
at  Briston.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grieves  desired  me  to  preach  at  their  Meeting 
House  instead  of  at  Hunworth,  which  I  refused  to  do,  unless  it  were 
agreeable  to  the  conditions  upon  which  Mrs.  Grieves  (then  Miss 
Franklin)  had  committed  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees.  I  examined 
the  writings  and  asked  the  advice  of  an  Attorney  at  Law.  He  told 
me  that  agreeable  to  those  writings,  the  people  who  then  constantly 
met  together  in  the  House  might  justly  invite  me  into  the  pulpit.  I 
then  told  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grieves  that  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  the 
Independent  Church  at  Guestwick  to  be  wholly  in  their  power  and 
altogether  the  same  as  the  Meeting  House  at  Guestwick  I  would 
come  into  it  and  on  no  other  conditions.  They  both  told  me  it  was 
their  sincere  and  united  desire  so  to  do.  Then  as  in  the  presence  of 
the  all-seeing  God  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Grieves  solemnly  and  finally  gave  it 
unto  the  Independants  to  be  one  with  Guestwick.  Only  Mr.  G. 
reserved  the  liberty  of  teaching  School  in  it. 

N.B.  This  was  a  private  transaction  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1783  in 
which  Transaction  there  was  an  Appeal  to  God  of  which  he  is 
witness. 

This  note  suggests  that  Sykes  was  not  altogether  happy  about  the 
propriety  of  his  action.  The  advent  of  the  formidable  Countess  had  no 
doubt  disturbed  denominational  peace  in  her  mixture  of  Methodist 
and  Independent  church  policies,  but  Sykes  may  in  the  unusual  circum 
stances  have  been  wise.  No  doubt  when  the  secret  arrangement  became 
public,  Thomas  Mendham,  already  mentioned,  and  the  local  Method 
showed  some  concern.  The  difficulty  was  overcome  thus: 
owned  i  acre  of  land  nearby  on  which  was  a  schoolroom  erected  about 
1782  and  this  became  the  Methodist  meeting.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1 
and  has  remained  the  Methodist  Chapel  ever  since,  continuin] 
Wesleyan'  during  and  after  the  disruption  of  the  Fifties, 
of  two  Meetings  in  Briston  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  my  forebear's  diary 
for  5  May  1805: 
I  and  sister  Raven  went  to  Briston  Meeting,  Wm.  wen 

Meeting. 
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After  all  these  problems  and  probably  ill  feeling,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  document  of  trust  of  1778  was  void,  as  the  attorney  failed  to 
enrol  it  in  Chancery  within  a  year  as  provided  by  the  Charitable  Uses 
Act  1735.  After  the  death  of  the  foundress  the  property  was  vested  in 
her  heirs,  who  settled  it  upon  Congregational  trusts. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Browne  in  his  'History  of  Congregationalism  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk'  published  about  1877  omits  any  reference  to 
Briston.  This  was  probably  because  some  memories  of  the  problems  of 
the  past  still  lingered  on. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  home  missionary  efforts  of  the 
foundress,  Miss  Franklin,  were  not  confined  to  Briston.  At  Wells-next- 
the-Sea  13  miles  distant  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  30  October  1781 
John  Wesley  preached  'in  a  small,  neat  preaching  house,  where  a  Miss 
Franklin  had  established  Methodism  by  preaching  abroad,  though  at 
the  peril  of  her  life'.  The  site  of  this  building  was  probably  in  Chapel 
Yard  in  Wells. 

BASIL   COZENS-HARDY 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  CONDER  FAMILY 

Richard  Conder,   junior,   of  Croydon-cum-Clopton    in   Cambridge- 

of'the",  f°  Yp°Ut  16  u°  rte  thC  °n'y  detailed  -"temporary  ~ 
of  the  life  of  Francis  Holcraft  which  we  have,  has  become  a  familia, 
figure  to  readers  of  this  journal  through  the  work  of  Gordon  Tibbutt  ' 
Richard  Conder  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  of  Croydon- 
cum-Clopton  after  the  death  of  Holcroft,  and  his  second  son  Jabez 
continued  his  ministry  in  due  season.  After  the  end  of  Jabez.  Conder's 
pastorate,  the  church  removed  to  Great  Gransden  in  Huntingdon 
shire,  and  became  strict  Baptist.  Therefore  the  first  Church  Book 
of  Great  Gransden  Baptist  Church  begins  with  the  life  of  Holcroft 
by  Richard  Conder,  contains  the  minutes  of  the  ( roydon  church 
and  is  inscribed  'Richard  Conder,  his  book.'  The  Conder  family 
tradition  was  not  broken  with  the  death  of  Jabez.  His  only  son. 
John,  born  in  1714  and  baptized  'with  tears'  by  his  grandfather 
Richard,  became  in  his  turn,  a  most  notable  pastor  in  Cambridge.2 

Not  only  did  the  Conder  tradition  continue  onwards  through  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  conversion  of 
Richard  Conder,  senior,  the  father  of  the  author  of  Francis  Holcroft's 
Life,  who  suffered  such  qualms  of  conscience  over  football-playing 
that  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  which  actively  encouraged 
such  pastimes,  repelled  him  and  finally  caused  him  to  give  it  up.  14e 
himself  dated  his  conversion  from  that  time,  and  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  '  adore[d]  the  grace  of  God.  in  making  that  to  be  an 
ordinance  for  my  salvation,  which  the  devil  and  wicked  governors 
laid  as  a  trap  for  my  destruction.'3  When  his  son  wrote  the  account 
of  Francis  Holcroft's  ministry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gransden 
Church  Book,  he  described  his  father  as  an  '  anchent  professor.' 

A  nineteenth  century  memoir  of  another  member  of  the  family 
adds  a  few  facts  and  some  mythology  on  the  origins  of  the  family.4 
According  to  it,  two  brothers  came  to  Cambridgeshire  from  near 
Leeds  at  the  end  of  James  I's  reign.  This  suggestion,  does  not  entirely 
fit  with  the  account  of  old  Richard  Conder's  conversion  through  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  which  was  first  issu?d  in  1618.  and 
re-issued  in  1633.  However,  it  is  quite  true  that  no  Conders  were 
living  in  Croydon-cum-Clopton  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 

1(  Francis  Holcroft;  Trans.  Cong.  Hist.  Soc.  XX  (1969).  pp.  295-301.  Mr. 
Tibbutt  printed  Conder's  life  of  Holcroft  here;  some  addition:!  infor 
mation  is  included  in  the  notes  to  his  transcript  of  The  First  Chi'nh 
Book  of  Great  Gransden,  deposited  in  the  County  Record  Office.  Bed 
ford,  and  Dr.  William's  Library 

2'  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Conder.  D.D.,'  The  Evangelical  Mai>a:.inc 
1795).  pp.  393-405. 

3 Art.  cit.,  p.   394. 

*E.  R.  Conder.  Josiah  Conder:  A   Memoir  (1X50). 
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century,  for  no  members  of  the  family  were  married,  had  children 
baptised  there,  or  died  in  the  parish  before  1630.5  The  origins  of  the 
family  are  therefore  something  of  a  mystery. 

By  pure  chance,  I  came  across  a  clue  when  I  was  looking  at  a 
visitation  of  the  diocese.  A  Richard  Conder  acted  as  inquisitor,  to 
aid  the  churchwardens  in  their  presentation  of  moral  and  other 
offences  to  the  bishop  and  his  officials,  at  Kingston  in  Cambridge 
shire  in  1637.6.  Moreover,  in  1640,  a  certain  Richard  Conder  pain 
fully  signed  the  puritanical  petition  against  the  'Tyranicall  courses 
and  Administrations  of  Dr.  Wrenn,  Bishop  of  Ely '  which  demanded 
'  that  a  government  according  to  the  Holie  Scripture  maie  be  estab 
lished  in  this  Kingdome.'7  The  signature  came  in  a  group  which 
were  probably  made  in  Kingston.  The  surname  was  not  a  common 
one,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  this  man,  of  puritanical  views, 
was  the  Richard  Conder  who  was  described  by  his  son  as  an  '  ancient 
professer '  later  in  the  century.  Young  Richard  Conder  also  hints  at 
a  recent  removal  to  the  Croydon  area,  for  he  says  that  after 
Holcroft  began  his  work  in  Bassinbrourn,  near  Croydon  in  1655, 
'my  father  .  .  .  being  feri  son  in  this  contri,  heard  of  his  meting.8 

A  search  of  the  transcripts  of  the  parish  registers  of  Kingston 
reveals  that  Edward  and  Marjorie  Conder  had  a  son,  Edward  in 
1605  (d.  1615),  and  it  is  likely  that  the  baby  baptized  as  Richard 
Conder  on  13  September  1607,  was  their  son  also,  although  the 
relationship  is  not  explicitly  stated.9  Richard  Conder  married  Mary 
Bywaters  in  1632.  He  acted  as  sidesman  in  the  same  year.  His 
conversion  the  next  year  must  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
re-issue  of  the  Book  of  Sports.  That  year  he  started  a  family,  and 
four  children,  including  a  son,  John,  were  born  to  him  and  his  wife 
between  1633  and  1638.  There  is,  however,  no  record  of  the  birth 
of  Richard,  the  biographer  of  Holcroft.  This  is  not  surprising.  He 
was  born  in  1648  or  1649,  and  the  Kingston  register  transcripts  are, 
naturally,  very  defective  from  1642  to  1660.10  It  sounds  as  if  the 
Conder  family  removal  from  Kingston  followed  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  Holcroft's  ministry  in  the  1650's,  so  Richard  was  prob 
ably  born  at  Kingston,  but  no  record  of  his  birth  survives. 

We  know  therefore  that  old  Richard  Conder,  who  was  a  domin 
ating  influence  on  his  son,  was  born  at  Kingston  in  Cambridgeshire 
in  1607,  and  that  he  signed  the  Cambridgeshire  petition  against 

5According  to  the  bishop's  parish  register  transcripts,  Cambridge  Univers 
ity  Library,   Ely  Diocesan   Records   (E.D.R.).   H.3. 

6E.D.R.  B/2/50  f.  6v. 

?B.  M.  Egerton  Ms.  1048. 

8H.  G.  Tibbutt,  art.  cit.,  p.  297.  My  italics. 

9E.D.R.  H.3. 

10In  the  '  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev  John  Conder,  D.D.'  The  Evangelical 
Magazine  (1795),  p.  395,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  69  years  old  when  he 
died  in  1918. 
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episcopal  government.  Although  he  was  not  as  easily  persuaded 
into  separatism  and  Independency  as  his  wife11  Mary,  he  already, 
in  1640,  desired  the  abolition  of  episcopal  government,  and  the 
establishment  of  government  '  according  to  the  Holie  Scripture.'  We 
still  do  not  know  whether  his  father,  Edward,  really  came  from 
Yorkshire,  as  later  family  tradition  had  it.12  But  the  family  pedigree 
both  literally,  and  of  dissent,  has  been  pushed  back  another  genera 
tion.  Dissent  as  a  family  phenomenon,  transmitted  through  the 
family,  deserves  more  attention.  The  history  of  the  Conder  family, 
who  produced  four  successive  generations  first  of  puritans,  and 
then  of  Independent  pastors  between  1607  and  1781,  illustrates 
the  way  this  phenomenon  could  work. 

MARGARET    SPUFFORD 


p.  298. 

"It  may  well  have  oeen  there.  The  will  of  a  John  Cond 
of  Leeds,  was  proved  in  the  prerogative  court  , 
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The   Lord's   Supper   in    Early    English    Dissent,    by   Stephen   Mayor 
(Bpworth  Press,  £3.00). 

' .  .  .  the  early  Dissenters  gave  a  smaller  place  to  the  Eucharist 
than  many  Christians  have  done.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  Dissenters' 
descendants  today  would  probably  give  it  more  emphasis.  But 
many  will  still  incline  to  agree  with  them  in  regarding  it  as  import 
ant  'but  not  central,'  (pp.  158-9). 

Dr.  Mayor's  comment  illustrates  the  somewhat  uncertain  place 
of  the  sacrament  in  Free  Church  thought  and  practice.  We  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  careful  analysis  and  appraisal  of  the  situation 
among  our  forefathers  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
for  this  is  a  field  that  has  not  been  explored  very  fully  by  other 
writers. 

He  begins  with  an  examination  of  'Elizabethan  Puritanism,' 
clearly  bringing  out  the  debt  owed  to  Calvin  and  the  European 
Reformation.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  place  of  the  sacrament 
in  the  life  and  thought  of  'The  Separatists.'  The  two  succeeding 
chapters  deal  respectively  with  '  The  Early  Seventeenth  Century ' 
and  'The  Westminster  Assembly.'  Here  Dr.  Mayor  analyses  and 
describes  the  disputes  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  actual 
placing  of  the  table  in  the  church,  the  mode  of  reception  of  the 
elements  (kneeling,  standing  or  sitting)  and  the  worthiness  of  would- 
be  recipients.  Whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  sacramental  thought 
of  '  John  Owen  '  and  Richard  Baxter '  (a  somewhat  disproportionate 
amount  of  space?). 

In  his  '  Summary  and  Conclusion  '  Dr.  Mayor  recognises  that  to 
the  question  '  whether  there  was  a  "  Nonconformist "  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  embracing  all  types  of  early  Dissenters,  from 
conformist  Puritans  to  Separatists,  there  ds  a  sense  in  which  the 
answer  is  no.'  (p.  151).  He  further  concludes  that  'Ultimately  the 
early  Dissenters  gave  up  their  attempt  to  create  a  liturgy,  and  the 
service  was  handed  on  to  historic  Nonconformity  extemporary  in 
form  except  for  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ  himself.'  (p.  157). 

This  is  a  useful  book,  setting  out  the  facts  clearly  and  providing 
a  careful  assessment  of  them. 

W.W.B. 


Worship  and  Theology  in  England:  From  Cranmer  to  Hooker, 
1534-1603,  by  Horton  Davies  (Princeton  University  Press,  New  Jersey, 
and  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1971,  pp.  496,  £5.00). 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  which  Professor  Davies  is 
engaged  upon,  only  it  happens  to  be  volume  I  in  fact  for  the  previous 
three  covered  1690  to  1965.  Doubtless  the  remaining  arch  in  this 
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ecclesiastical  history  bridge  will  soon  be  completed ;  it  will  deal 
with  the  troubled  years  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Civil  Wars  and 
Restoration. 

The  pattern  of  the  volumes  varies  and  this  one  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  The  first,  pp.  120,  is  an  historical  introduction,  paying 
particular  attention  to  theology  ;  the  second  and  largest  part  covers 
worship  and  preaching  among  Catholics,  Anglicans,  Puritans  and 
Separatists ;  and  the  third  has  three  chapters,  one  on  architecture 
and  art,  one  on  church  music  and  one  on  spirituality.  This  last 
chapter  proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  book. 

Inevitably  Anglican  worship  and  preaching  in  the  period  must 
take  up  the  major  space  whilst  Catholic  worship  has  much  less,  and 
the  Separatists  less  still — they  were  few  and  extreme — in  fact,  they 
get  twenty  pages.  However,  the  reader  is  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
Separatists'  beliefs  and  practices,  though  Robert  Brown,  whom  the 
founders  of  our  Society  tended  to  idolize  and  whom  people  today 
tend  to  brush  off,  gets  less  than  two  pages  against  Henry  Barrow's 
close  on  nine.  Nor  did  Brown  neglect  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the 
author  seems  to  imply.  He  was  explicit  on  the  subject:  nos:  59-61  in 
A  Booke  which  sheweth  the  life  and  manners  of  all  true  Christians. 
Brown  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  preaching  in  the  context  of  the 
sacrament.  '  How  is  the  supper  rightlie  ministered  ?  '  he  asks,  and 
replies,  'The  worde  must  be  duelie  preached.  And  the  signe  or 
sacrament  must  be  rightlie  applied  thereto.'  Such  a  quotation  is 
worth  mentioning  because  it  draws  attention  to  the  integration  of 
Word  and  Sacraments  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  churches.  It 
is  something  the  author  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  very  plainly  in 
his  book. 

A  good  deal  of  the  fascination  of  the  book  comes  from  the  variety 
within    its   pages.   We  find   how   people   dealt  with   the   problem   of 
adapting  churches  for  Anglican  worship  and  Roman  Catholic  chalices 
into  communion  cups  for  parishioners  to  use;   there   is  even   roo 
for  a  squib  by  a  wit  which  begins, 

Sterndale  and   Hopkins  had   great   Qualms. 
When  they   translated    David's    Psalms. 

The  illustrations,  eleven  in  number,  are  good  reproductions  of  port 
raits   or   pictures    in    Foxe    and   two   in   Daye's   Boo 
Prayers.  There  is  a  large  bibliography  and  two  n 

Professor  Davies  has,  it  seems  to  me,  the  sort  of  mind  that  would 
prepare  an  encyclopedia  with  relish.  His  gift  seems 
and  display  information  attractively. 
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John  a  Lasco,  1499-1560:  A  Pole  in  Reformation  England,  by  Basil 
Hall  (Dr.  Williams's  Trust,  London,  1971,  pp.36,  30  pence). 

This  paper  read  at  Dr.  Williams's  Library  last  autumn,  the  twenty- 
fifth  lecture  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  fills  in  the  background 
one  needs  to  understand  Jan  Laski's  influential,  privileged  position 
in  England  from  1550-1553,  when  as  Superintendent  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Strangers,  he  had  a  free  hand  in  preaching,  teaching,  worship 
and  discipline.  The  lecturer  traces  Laski's  career  from  its  modest 
beginnings  under  the  powerful  influence  of  his  uncle  who  was 
Primate  of  Poland,  through  his  '  conversion  '  period  at  Basel,  where 
he  seems  to  have  relieved  somewhat  Erasmus's  financial  straits 
in  return  for  the  humanist's  tutorial  care  and  inspiration— 
hardly  surprising  that  Erasmus  eulogized  him  as  '  a  true  pearl ' — to 
his  arrival  at  Lambeth.  It  is  in  his  Emden  superintendency  that  we 
see  his  ideas  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church  developing:  images 
go  from  the  churches,  laymen  are  appointed  to  assist  with  discipline, 
and  he  sets  up  the  Coetus  of  clergy ;  but  his  quasi  episcopal  status 
is  never  in  question. 

J.H.T. 


ALSO  RECEIVED: 

The  Pilgrim  Way  by  Robert  M.  Bartlett  (Pilgrim  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1971,  $12) ;  Association  Records  of  the  Particular  Baptists  of  England, 
Wales  and  Ireland  to  1660  by  B.  R.  White  (Ed.)  (B.H.S..  75p). 
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Editorial 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  Transactions.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
United  Reformed  Church  comes  into  being,  5  October  1972,  The 
United  Reformed  Church  History  Society  will  be  formed.  What  the 
new  Society  will  call  its  publication  we  do  not  yet  know,  nor  do 
we  know  this  side  of  the  elections  who  the  new  Editors  will  be, 
though  Professor  R.  Buick  Knox,  who  teaches  Church  History  at 
Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
Society's  Journal's  Editors  has  been  asked  to  stand,  along  with  the 
writer.  As  a  larger  Society  we  should  be  stronger  and  more  useful 
but  this  always  depends  on  the  members  and  churches. 

This  is  the  moment  to  appeal  to  members  to  make  it  their  concern 
that  minute  books  and  other  records  belonging  to  bodies  such  as 
County  Unions  are  not  lost.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  will  help 
with  advice  on  where  such  records  may  be  deposited. 

Our  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  73rd,  held  at  Livingstone  House  on 
16  May    was  one  of  the  best  in  memory,  not  only  because 
excellent   attendance   but   because   of  the  quality   of  the   lecture 
Professor    Welch.    If    his   style    was    direct    and    matter-of-fact, 
importance   of   his   research  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  he 
showing  us  the  pattern  of  Methodist  development  in  the  early  eight 
eenth  century  and  to  indicate  a  new  evaluation  of  John  Wesley.  We 
are  glad  to  print  it,  a  very  important  thread 
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A  FORGOTTEN  THREAD  IN 

CONGREGATIONAL  HISTORY:  THE 

CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS 

Some  years  ago,  while  I  was  your  research  secretary,  I  was  asked 
to  provide  a  1662  pedigree  for  a  church  which  was  first  mentioned 
in  1745.  I  replied  that  it  had  a  much  more  unusual  and  interesting 
history  of  which  the  members  should  be  proud,  being  one  of  the 
churches  founded  as  a  result  of  George  Whitefield's  preaching.  But 
I  fear  that  my  reply  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  church,  the  mem 
bers  of  which  probably  felt  that  I  was  attempting  to  rob  them  of 
their  Congregational  heritage  and  unite  them  with  the  modern 
Methodist  Church.  After  all  Whitefield's  name  does  not  appear  in 
Albert  Peel's  Congregational  Two  Hundred  (although  he  deserves  to 
do  so)  while  the  Methodist  Church  is  not  too  happy  about  Whitefield's 
status  as  one  of  its  founders. 

I  hope  to  show  in  this  lecture  that  Whitefield  and  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  and  also  that  the  Methodist  Movement 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  considerably  wider  in  scope  than  the 
modern  Methodist  Church. 

It  is  a  fact  unknown  to  most  people  that  all  the  churches  founded 
in  England  as  a  result  of  George  Whitefield's  preaching — '  Societies 
in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield '  is  the  eighteenth  century 
phrase — and  still  surviving,  are  now  to  be  found,  not  in  the  Meth 
odist  Church  or  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  but  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  How  many  such  there  are  is  difficult  to 
decide;  nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  how  many  existing  Congregational 
churches  were  equally  affected  by  Whitefield  and  the  early  Calvin 
istic  Methodists.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  had  had  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  Congregational  tradition. 

Why  this  should  be  is  a  subject  which  has  interested  me  for  more 
than  a  decade.  At  first  I  was  concerned  with  the  lack  of  a  parallel 
development  in  England  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  (or  Presby 
terian)  Church  of  Wales  which  is  numerically  and  culturally  strong. 
Was  not  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  the  equivalent? 
Then  I  discovered  that  none  of  its  churches  had  an  origin  in  White- 
field's  preaching;  indeed  almost  all  of  them  were  founded  after 
his  death.  I  then  decided  to  trace  known  Whitefield  churches  and 
found  that  all  for  which  later  information  was  available  were  now 
Congregational.  Sherwell  church  in  Plymouth  (named  after  a  1662 
minister  of  the  town)  was  the  New  Tabernacle,  which  had  descended 
from  the  Old  Tabernacle,  which  had  been  founded  after  Whitefield 
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had  preached  at  Plymouth  in  1744.1  The  group  of  churches  round 
Rodborough  in  South  Gloucestershire  were  now  all  Congregational 
churches,  usually  called  'the  Tabernacle.'  Whitefield  Congregational 
Church  in  London  was  originally  the  London  Tabernacle—  Whitefield's 
'  cathedral  '  church. 

Why  did  these  churches  become  Congregational?  Part  of  the 
answer  must  be  sought  in  the  origins  of  the  Methodist  Movement. 
This  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  vague 
grouping  of  evangelical  Anglicans  who  were  influenced  by  the  Morav 
ians.  The  Moravian  Church  (which  still  has  a  few  congregations  in 
England)  was  established  in  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  John  Wyclif's  doctrines  into  that  part  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Heavily  persecuted  in  their  native  land 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  their  bishops  fled  and  their  adher 
ents  conformed  nominally  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  some  of  them  fled  to  the  estates  of  a  sympathetic 
German  Lutheran  landowner,  Count  Zinzendorf.  He  welcomed  and 
encouraged  them,  established  a  settlement  for  them  at  Herrnhut,  and 
eventually  became  their  bishop.  He  also  inspired  them  with  the 
missionary  spirit  so  that  members  of  the  United  Brethren  (as  they 
called  themselves)  appeared  in  London  on  their  way  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  known  world.2  They  soon  established  contacts  with  like-minded 
Englishmen.  John  Wesley's  encounter  with  them  on  his  voyage  to 
Georgia  is  frequently  quoted.  For  several  years  he  was  greatly  influ 
enced  by  the  Moravians  and  after  his  return  from  Georgia  he  even 
travelled  to  Herrnhut.  Other  Methodists  met  them  in  London  and 
attended  the  meetings  which  they  held  there. 

The  Moravians  refused  to  make  converts  from  other  Protestant 
churches,  although  they  were  not  always  successful  in  repulsing 
converts  and  eventually  some  of  the  leading  Methodists  joined  them 
and  established  Moravian  settlements  in  England.  The  Moravians 
believed  in  the  ecclesiola—  the  group  of  activists  within  the  Church 
whose  task  it  was  to  act  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  and  to  stimu 
late  the  general  body.3  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine  they  encour 
aged  the  formation  of  the  Fetter  Lane  Society  in  London  where  Mor 
avians  and  Methodists  could  join  together.4  The  'Society'  permitted  the 
converted  to  meet  together  for  preaching,  testimony  of  conversion  and 
the  Love-Feast,5  while  remaining  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of 

IS.  Griffin,  The  Sherwell  Story  (1964). 

2See  J.  E.  Mutton,  A  History  of  the  Moravian  Church  ( 

3For  the  ecclesiola  see  W.  G.  Addison,  The  Renewed  Chura 


ewyr    the  society  forced  the  Moravian  Church  'o  allow  it  to 
become  one  of  their  congregations.  It  continued  to  exist  until 


F.  Baker,  Methodism  and  the  Love- 
Feast,  (1957). 
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England.  This  Moravian  expedient  appealed  to  most  Methodists,  and 
by  founding  societies  rather  than  congregations  they  were  able  to 
remain  Anglicans  and  Methodists  almost  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Lady  Huntingdon  was  the  first  leading  Methodist  to  secede 
in  1782.6  John  Wesley,  despite  several  adventures  into  nonconformity 
by  holding  ordinations,  kept  his  followers  inside  the  Anglican  Church 
until  his  death  in  1791.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  did  not 
secede  until  1811. 

Both  the  Wesleys  and  many  other  Methodists  were  members  of 
the  Fetter  Lane  Society  in  1740  when  P.  H.  Molther  began  to  advocate 
a  quietist  doctrine  of  waiting  upon  God's  will.  Wesley  objected  to  this 
and  under  his  leadership  many  of  the  Methodists  left  the  Society. 
While  rebuilding  M  cither's  doctrine  John  Wesley  published  a  sermon 
on  Free  Grace  which  caused  offence  to  George  Whitefield.  He  in  turn 
published  a  Calvinist  reply  from  North  America  in  December  1740  and 
so  a  further  division  was  caused.  While  some  Methodists  had  always 
held  Arminian  views  and  others  Calvinist,  there  had  been  no  division 
until  this  public  quarrel  of  their  leaders.  Wesley's  followers  in  London 
formed  their  own  society  at  City  Road,  and  Whitefield's  followers  at 
the  Tabernacle.  Between  1741  and  1746  the  division  spread  through 
out  the  country.  At  Bristol  the  Wesleyans  lost  the  use  of  the  meeting 
house  which  the  society  there  had  built,  and  at  Plymouth  there  was 
some  physical  violence  when  possession  of  the  meeting  houses  was  in 
dispute.7.  Although  the  quarrel  between  George  Whitefield  and  John 
Wesley  was  patched  up,  their  societies  developed  separately.  A  con 
temporary  account  of  the  London  Tabernacle  says — 

The  Tabernacle  Society  was  gathered  thro'  means  of  Mr 
Whitefield's  Ministry  in  the  year  1741,  when  he  separated  from 
Mr  Wesley  on  their  Differences  about  Election,  Sinless  Perfection, 
Perseverance  and  Universal  Redemption.  Then  the  Tabernacle 
was  built  and  Brother  Cennick  came  first  to  preach  and.  while 
Mr.  Whitefield  went  to  Scotland  in  1741,  he  left  the  souls  to  be 
examined  and  settl'd  by  Brother  Harris  who  Stay'd  here  4 
months  .  .  .  And  then  matters  went  on  in  Convercion  and  after 
several  hundreds  were  received  they  were  settl'd  in  order  in 
general,  put  in  a  Society  and  then  some  were  settl'd  in  Bands  by 
Mr  Whitefield  himself,  and  Love  feasts,  Fast  days  and  [tickets] 
with  a  School  for  Children  was  instituted  .  .  .8 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  tradition,  Selina  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  was  not  concerned  in  these  affairs.  Although  she  had 
been  converted  in  the  summer  of  1739  through  her  eldest  son's  tutor, 


6E.  Welch,  '  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Spa  Fields  Chapel  '  (Guildhall  Mis 
cellany,  Oct.  1972). 

7T.  F.  Hulme,  John  Wesley  and  his  Horse  (1933),  p.  3.  Transactions  of 
Devonshire  Association,  vol.  97,  pp.  220-224. 

8National  Library  of  Wales,  Trevecka  MS.   2946,  p.   0. 
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Thomas  Barnard  of  Leeds,9  her  support  of  the  Methodists  until  1760 
was  limited  to  financial  aid.  The  one  exception  to  this  was  her 
sponsorship  of  a  mission  to  the  colliers  on  her  husband's  estates  in 
North-West  Leicestershire  in  1739.10  This  was  not  successful  in  the 
way  she  had  hoped.  The  colliers  did  not  respond  to  the  preaching  of 
her  servant,  David  Taylor,  but  a  little  further  south  in  the  county  a 
group  of  Methodist  societies  grew  up  around  Barton  in  the  Beans. 
They  originally  intended  to  become  Moravians;  then  they  became 
dissenters  and  by  1755  they  had  adopted  Baptist  views.  In  1772  Josiah 
Thompson  described  them  as  Methodist  even  though  they  never  had 
any  Connection  with  Mr.  Whitefield  or  Messrs  Wesley.'11  In  due  course 
they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists. 
This  particular  development  can  hardly  have  pleased  Lady  Hunting 
don,  and  she  founded  no  more  societies  for  twenty  years. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England,  therefore,  could  only  look 
to  George  Whitefield  for  guidance.  For  a  time  in  the  eighteenth 
century  they  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  and  better  known 
than  the  Wesleyans.  For  example,  in  the  returns  of  dissenters  made 
to  the  bishop  of  London  in  1766  and  1790  'Methodist  meeting 
houses '  (i.e.  Calvinist)  are  carefully  distinguished  from  '  Wesleyan 
meeting  houses,'  and  in  numbers  they  are  at  least  equal.12  Other 
sources  tell  the  same  story,  and  the  volume  of  attacks  directed  against 
Whitefield  suggest  that  in  his  lifetime  he  was  better  known  than  the 
Wesleys.  Lyles  comments  on  this  in  his  account  of  Methodism 
Mocked.13  The  best  known  literary  attack  on  early  Methodism  has 
even  (erroneously)  been  claimed  as  an  account  of  Whitefield's  life.14 
Another  early  critic,  John  Speed  of  Southampton,  wrote  an  attack 
on  Methodism  without  once  mentioning  the  Wesleys!15 

However  George  Whitefield  had  no  desire  to  found  a  denomina 
tion  or  sect.  He  was  content  to  go  on  preaching  to  Anglicans  and 
Dissenters  in  Great  Britain  and  the  North  American  colonies,  and, 
unlike  John  Wesley,  left  his  converts  to  organise  themselves  as  they 
wished.  His  preaching  tours  in  North  America  and  Scotland  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  supervise  the  societies,  had  he  wished  to  do 
so.  The  English  societies  were  therefore  left  to  themselves  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  turned  first  to  the  much  stronger  Calvinistic 

9Although  her  sisters  in  law  knew  (and  one  eventually  married)  Benjamin 
Ingham  the  Methodist  minister,  her  conversion  can  be  traced  in  letters 
from  Barnard'  (Leics.  Record  Office  DE  23/1  and  Leicester  Archives 
Dept.  14D32). 

10Leicester  Archives  Dept.  14D32. 

11[T.  Cook],  Preacher,  Pastor,  Mechanic.  Memoir  of  Samuel  Deacon  (18 
pp.  3  &  4.  Dr  William's  Library,  Thompson  MS.,  f.  44. 

12London  Guildhall  Library  MSS.  9557  &  9559. 

13A.  M.  Lyles,  Methodism  'Mocked  (1960),  pp.  127-138. 

14Richard  Graves,  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
C.  Tracy,  1967. 

^Proceedings  of  the  Wesley  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  34,  pp  172 
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Methodist  movement  in  Wales  for  guidance.  Howell  Harris,  one  of 
the  Welsh  leaders,  divided  his  time  between  England  and  Wales  and 
usually  acted  as  chairman  of  the  quarterly  Association  which  the 
English  societies  established  about  1741.16  When  John  Cennick  and 
other  English  preachers  went  off  to  join  the  Moravians  at  the  end  of 
1745,  Harris  helped  the  Association  to  overcome  the  difficulties  thus 
caused.17  Although  Harris  did  not  direct  the  Association  himself,  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  chief  figure  in  the  organisation.  In  September 
1749  George  Whitefield  decided  to  detach  himself  from  all  adminis 
trative  cares: — 

Mr  Whitefield  having  declared  his  conviction  to  go  about 
preaching  the  Gospel  over  the  Nation  at  Home  and  Abroad  as 
he  is  call'd,  and  not  to  take  the  Immediate  Care  of  any  place, 
but  having  committed  the  Care  of  his  Labours  in  England  to 
Brother  Harris,  and  the  other  Brethren  to  Assist,  each  according 
to  his  Ability,  he  owns  himself  in  Connexion  with  the  Brethren 
in  this  Branch.18 

It  was  unfortunate  that  at  this  moment  Howell  Harris  was  in 
dispute  with  his  Welsh  Brethren,  who,  amongst  other  causes  of  com 
plaint,  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  join  the  Moravians.  The  result 
was  the  withdrawal  of  Harris  to  the  Moravian -type  settlement  which 
he  had  founded  at  his  birthplace,  Trevecka  in  Brecknockshire.  For 
more  than  a  decade  he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  Welsh  move 
ment;  in  November  1749  he  attended  the  English  Association  for  the 
last  time.  And  so  the  English  societies  were  left  without  any  leader 
and  were  obliged  to  struggle  on  as  best  they  could.  They  turned,  for 
reasons  which  we  will  see  later,  to  the  Congregational  churches. 

Howell  Harris's  withdrawal  caused  difficulties  for  modern  historians 
as  well  as  his  contemporaries!  His  diaries  and  letters  are  by  far  the 
best  source  for  early  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Wales  and  England, 
but  for  the  rest  of  the  century  it  is  difficult  to  discover  what  happened 
to  the  English  societies.  It  may  be  that  the  Association  struggled  on. 
There  are  a  few  references  to  an  '  Association '  in  letters  to  Lady 
Huntingdon  which  may  refer  to  England  rather  than  Wales,  but 
they  are  not  clear.19  It  seems  likely  that  its  scope  became  limited  to 
the  South- West,  because  in  1781  it  was  the  Gloucestershire  Associa 
tion  which  was  in  dispute  with  the  Welsh  Association  about  societies 
in  Wales.20  It  is  also  probable  that  the  societies  moved  even  closer 
to  Congregationalism  in  the  decade  after  Howell  Harris's  withdrawal. 
In  1763  he  emerged  from  Trevecka  to  take  up  his  contacts  with 

16It  should  be  noted  that  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  originated 
separately  from  and  slightly  earlier  than,  the  English  Methodists. 

17National  Library  of  Wales,  Trevecka  MS.  2946.  pp.  9  &  10. 

^1 bid.,  p.  71. 

19E.g.  Cheshunt  College  Archives,  Fl/890,  908,  939. 

^Transactions  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  52,  pp.  40 
&  41.  [A.  C.  H.  Seymour],  Life  and  Times  of  Countess  of  Huntingdon 
(1844),  vol.  2,  p.  387. 
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Methodism  once  more.  He  preached  to  the  English  societies  and 
had  long  discussions  with  their  preachers,21  but  he  was  no  longer 
acccepted  as  their  leader  or  attended  their  meetings.  If  they  were  now 
nonconformists  this  would  explain  his  reluctance.  In  1761  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  freed  from  the  cares  of  husband  and  children,  began 
her  career  of  founding  chapels,22  but  her  contacts  with  the' earlier 
Calvinistic  Methodists  were  few  and  confined  mainly  to  financial 
aid.23  Once  again  she  would  be  unwilling  to  take  control  of  noncon 
formist  chapels  and  the  societies  may  have  been  suspicious  of  her 
intentions.  When  she  seceded  in  1782  the  societies  still  stayed  apart. 

Why  did  the  societies  choose  Congregationalism?  In  Southern  Eng 
land  where  most  of  them  were  to  be  found  there  was  then  no  altern 
ative  for  Calvinists.  Most  of  the  southern  Presbyterian  churches  had 
already  become  either  Unitarian  or  Congregational  by  this  time.  While 
some  of  these  1662  churches  do  not  always  seem  to  have  welcomed 
the  newcomers,  in  the  absence  of  a  central  Congregational  organisa 
tion  they  could  do  nothing  to  stop  them  describing  themselves  as 
Independent  or  Congregational.  In  addition,  some  of  the  1622  churches 
had  themselves  come  under  strong  Calvinistic  Methodist  influence. 
At  Southampton,  Above  Bar  church  accepted  their  views  in  1764 
when  William  Kingsbury  became  their  minister.  At  Plymouth,  Batter 
Street  church  was  re-established  by  a  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist, 
Christopher  Mends.24  There  is  also  the  possibility  in  the  Gloucester 
shire  societies  at  least  of  a  long  standing  sympathy  with  Congrega 
tionalism,  which  had  led  these  societies  to  register  themselves  as 
Protestant  Dissenters  from  the  beginning. 

However,  the  change  to  Congregationalism  was  slow.  Some  Glou 
cestershire  churches  were  still  describing  themselves  as  Calvinistic 
Methodist  as  late  as  1837,25  though  one  had  called  itself  Congrega 
tional  as  early  as  1750.  Devonport  church  called  itself  Independent 
in  1797.  It  seems  possible  that  the  use  of  the  earlier  title  was  revived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  surveys  of  the  different 
denominations  made  in  1815  and  1848  include  the  Calvinistic  or 
Whitefield  Methodists  as  a  distinct  group.  In  1815  they  are  even  said 
to  have  formed  a  '  Union  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  '  to  regulate 
their  affairs.26  But  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  churches  described 

21T.  Beynon,  Howell  Harris,  Reformer  and  Soldier  (1958).  pp.  85-135.  169. 
22Her  husband  died  in  1746,  but  their  children  occupied  her  attention 

until  about   1760.  She  founded  her  first  chapel  at  Brighton  in  1761. 
23E.g.  Cheshunt  College  Archives,  Fl/700  &  E4/2,  37. 
24 J.  S.  Davies,  A  History  of  Southampton  (1883),  p.  429.  Above  Bar  church 

archives.  Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  94.  p.  584  &  vol. 

97,  pp.  227  &  228. 
25General  Register  Office,  List  of  Non-Parochial  Registers  (List  &  Index 

Soc.,  1969). 
2«W.  Jones,  A  Dictionary  of  Religious  Opinions  (1815).  pp.  44-51.  J 

de  Radius,  Historical  Account  of  Every  Sect  (1848),  pp.  91  &  92. 
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themselves  as  Congregational  and  references  retained  by  lawyers  in 
the  trust  deeds  to  '  Calvinistic  Methodism '  had  become  an  embar 
rassment  to  them.27 

Since  the  records  of  the  early  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  not  plenti 
ful,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Gomer  Roberts  of  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Historical  Society  for  bringing  a  small  volume 
amongst  Howell  Harris's  archives  to  my  attention.28  Trevecka  Manu 
script  2946  contains  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  London  Taber 
nacle  Society  from  1744  to  1748  and  the  minutes  of  the  English 
Associations  from  1745  to  1749.29  The  committee  of  the  Tabernacle 
Society  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  executive  for  the  Association 
between  its  quarterly  meetings,30  so  that  entries  of  national  import 
ance  can  be  found  in  both  halves  of  the  volume. 

These  minutes  show  that  the  organisation  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  was  more  democratic  than  the  Wesleyans.  The  Associa 
tion  admitted  the  '  exhorters  '  who  went  about  preaching,  and  the 
Association  assigned  them  to  a  circuit  for  each  quarter.  It  settled 
points  of  doctrine  and  administration,  appointed  fast  days  and 
approved  the  opening  of  new  meeting  houses.  It  published  its  own 
religious  magazine,  known  at  various  times  as  the  Weekly  History, 
the  Christian's  Amusement  and  the  Monthly  History.31  The  societies 
in  the  Association  were  organised  in  bands  and  classes,  and  member 
ship  was  controlled  by  the  issue  of  quarterly  tickets.  There  is  an  illum 
inating  entry  for  22  January  1746/7  when  the  Association  meeting  at 
Bristol  invited  John  Wesley  to  attend  and  discuss  several  matters 
which  had  led  to  disagreement.  After  a  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  not  attempt  to  establish  rival  societies  at  the  same  time 
and  that  '  we  shou'd  be  careful  to  deffend  each  others  Characters.32 
The  minutes  then  add: — 

3  of  the  Clock 

After  Brother  Westley  and  his  Helpmeets  went  away  the  Associ 
ation  continued. 


27I  am  indebted  to  Rev  G.  R.  Chapman,  formerly  minister  of  Rodborough 
Tabernacle  (Gloucs.)  for  this  point. 

28Harris's  archives  are  now  those  of  the  Welsh  Church  and  deposited  in 
the  National  Library  of  Wales. 

29The  minutes  of  the  Association  of  societies  in  England  should  not  be 
confused  with  those  of  the  English-speaking  organisation  of  the  Welsh 
Church.  The  latter  have  recently  been  used  by  Dr  Buick  Knox  in 
Voices  from  the  Past  (1969). 

30It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Spa  Fields  chapel  committee  acted  in  the 
same  way  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion  (Cheshunt  Col 
lege  Archives  Dl/1). 

31The  National  Library  of  Wales  has  a  file  from  15  Mar.  1741  to  13  Nov. 
1742  (Weekly  History)  and  84  undated  numbers  of  the  Christian's 
Amusement  which  succeeded  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  copies  of 
the  later  Monthly  History. 

32National  Library  of  Wales,  Trevecka  MS.  2946,  pp.  20-22. 
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This  is  a  very  different  picture  to  the  commonly  accepted  one  that 
'  George  Whitefield  inspired  the  Methodists  and  John  Wesley  organ 
ised  them.' 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  minutes  do  not  cover  the  first  years 
of  the  Association  or  the  years  after  1749,  they  do  provide  the  only 
list  of  the  early  societies.  In  November  1747  a  list  was  presented  to 
the  Association  at  Gloucester.33  There  were  then  31  societies  'in 
Connexion  together  under  the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Whitefield  ' 
and  at  least  26  places  (probably  more,  but  the  list  is  vague)  where 
there  was  preaching  without  a  society  being  formed.  Of  the  societies 
13  were  in  an  area  approximately  bounded  by  Bristol,  Bath,  Swindon 
and  Gloucester.  Three  were  in  London,  five  in  South  Devon,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  across  Southern  England.  If  we  add  the 
preaching  places  to  the  map  then  small  districts  can  be  seen  round 
Braintree  in  Essex,  between  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury,  and  round 
Portsmouth.  The  area  of  influence  round  London  was  chiefly  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Thames  and  stretched  as  far 
as  Chatham.34. 

With  the  aid  of  this  list  it  is  possible  to  trace  some  of  these  societies 
before  1747.  The  early  Calvinistic  Methodists  were  unusual  in  register 
ing  their  meeting  houses  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Tolera 
tion  Act.35  At  an  Association  in  June  1745  (the  minutes  of  which 
are  not  in  the  Trevecka  volume)  the  societies  had  debated  the 
advantages  of  registration  and  of  licensing  the  teachers  and  exhorters. 
They  decided  to  do  both  where  necessary.36  In  the  areas  where 
Calvinistic  Methodism  was  strongest  the  registration  of  meeting 
houses  was  not  always  well  organised.  For  this  period  there  is  no 
record  of  licences  in  the  diocese  of  London  (which  included  Essex), 
and  those  for  the  dioceses  of  Exeter  and  Winchester  are  incomplete.37 
Although  it  was  also  possible  to  register  with  the  local  court  of 
quarter  sessions  this  was  rarely  done.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  a 
full  series  for  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,38  which  give  much  extra 
information  about  the  societies  in  Gloucestershire. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  registrations  for  the  area  between 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  during  the  period  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Most  of  them  are  concentrated  in  the  valley  of  the  Frome  about 
nine  miles  south  of  Gloucester — where  incidentally  there  was  con- 

™lbid.,  p.  47. 

34Since    Chatham.    Portsmouth    and    Plymouth    all    had    naval    dockyards. 

there  is  a  possible  link  between  these  three  widely  separated  societies. 
35See    E.    Welch,    '  The    Registration    of    Meeting   Houses '    in   Society   of 

Archivists'  Journal,  vol.  3,  pp.  116-120. 

36G.  M.  Roberts,  Selected  Trevecka  Letters  1742-1747  (1956),  p.  174. 
37The  Winchester  licences      (now  in  the  Hampshire  Record  Office)  have 

been  printed  by  A.  J.  Willis  in  A  Hampshire  Miscellany  111  (1965).  The 

Exeter  licences  are  in  the  Devon  Record  Office. 
38These  are  in  the  Gloucester  City  Library— GDR  284  &  292A. 
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siderable  industrial  development  at  the  time.  The  names  of  those 
owning  or  registering  the  meeting  houses  are  sufficient  to  identify 
some  of  them  as  Calvinistic  Methodist  even  though  they  were  des 
cribed  merely  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  For  example  Thomas  Adams, 
lastmaker  and  preacher,  who  appears  frequently  in  the  minute  book, 
registered  his  house  at  Minchinhampton  on  11  Nov.  1742.39  William 
Hogg,  another  preacher  who  appears  in  the  minute  book,  registered 
his  house  at  Pitchcomb  on  10  Sept.  1742.40  Later,  on  15  Mar.  1756, 
Thomas  Adams,  Andrew  Whitefield  and  others  registered  the  '  Green 
house  '  at  Thornbury.41  Because  most  registrations  bear  the  signatures 
of  at  least  four  or  five  persons  it  is  possible  to  identify  other  local 
supporters  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  and  to  use  this  to  identify  further 
societies  which  were  only  described  as  Protestant  Dissenters.  Until 
1743  this  description  was  always  used,  later  the  licences  are  sometimes 
more  informative.  On  18  June  1750,  for  example,  the  society  at 
Chedworth  was  described  as  '  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the  Congrega 
tional  Perswasion  but  commonly  called  Independent.'  Even  this  early 
some  of  the  societies  had  adopted  the  Congregational  standpoint. 

However,  difficulties  arise  in  interpreting  this  evidence,  because  the 
most  frequent  name  amongst  those  registering  the  societies  was  that 
of  Martin  Lloyd  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  His  name  cannot  be 
traced  in  the  minute  book,  or  in  Whitefield's  journals,  or  amongst  the 
Trevecka  letters.42  Furthermore  Lloyd  registered  a  meeting  house  at 
Stroud  in  the  centre  of  the  area  with  which  we  are  concerned  as  early 
as  2  June  1732,  which  is  before  George  Whitefield  went  to  Oxford 
and  met  the  Wesleys  and  before  he  was  converted.43  The  answer  to 
the  problem  lies,  I  think,  in  a  sentence  printed  by  Whitefield  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  journal,  but  omitted  in  1756.  Speaking  of  the 
period  in  1735  when  sickness  detained  him  in  Gloucester  and  he 
formed  '  a  little  Society '  there,  he  adds  '  I  likewise  visited  two  other 
little  Societies  besides  my  own.44  These  two  societies  which  already 
existed  cannot  be  definitely  linked  with  any  of  the  six  Gloucester 
licences  issued  in  the  preceding  five  years.  This  suggests  that  there 
was  already  an  evangelistic  movement  of  a  Methodist  type  in  South 
Gloucestershire  at  the  time  of  Whitefield's  conversion,  which  was 
probably  Congregational  in  origin. 

The  hypothesis  does  fit  the  known  facts.  At  Gloucester  before 
his  conversion  Whitefield  was  obviously  exposed  to  evangelical 

39For  Adams  see  Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association,  vol.  97,  pp.  215 

&  216. 

40For  Hogg  see  Trevecka  MS.  2946,  p.  3  et  seq. 
41According    to   A.    Baltimore,    George    Whitefield   (1970),   p.    39    George 

Whitefield's  brother  Andrew  died  in  1730. 
^George  Whitefield's  Journals  (1960).  M.  H.  Jones,  The  Trevecka  Letters 

(1932). 

*3He  was  only  seventeen  in  June  1732. 
^George  Whitefield's  Journals  (1960),  pp.   60  &  61.   Editor's   italics. 
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preaching  and  burdened  with  a  sense  of  his  sinfulness.  Contact  with 
these  local  societies  would  not  only  explain  this,  but  also  the  fact 
that  he  was  more  friendly  towards  dissenters  than  any  of  the  other 
members.  It  would  explain  his  Calvinism  if  these  societies  were 
Congregational  m  origin.  The  absence  of  almost  all  reference  to  this 
m  his  journals  can  be  explained  by  its  briefness  and  by  a  typical 
Methodist  practice  of  attributing  conversion  to  the  direct  inter 
vention  of  God.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  been  a  deliberate  suppression 
of  the  facts  by  Whitefield.  If  we  had  his  later  journals  or  a  good 
edition  of  his  letters  it  might  have  been  possible  to  find  later  references 
to  Martin  Lloyd.  He  or  his  son45  continued  to  register  meeting  houses 
at  Gloucester  until  1780.  He  also  makes  a  single  appearance  in  the 
letters  addressed  to  Lady  Huntingdon.  In  a  letter  giving  neither  date 
nor  place  he  appealed  to  her  for  help  in  rebuilding  a  Methodist  meet 
ing  house  badly  damaged  by  a  mob.46 

This  supposition,  for  it  can  be  little  more  until  further  evidence 
has  been  found  to  support  it,  would  help  to  explain  a  difficult  prob 
lem  in  early  Methodist  history.  The  Welsh  Methodist  movement  is 
earlier  in  date  than  the  English.  Howell  Harris  began  his  career  as 
an  evangelist  six  years  before  Whitefield  and  long  before  the  Wesleys 
went  to  Georgia.  Yet  attempts  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  English 
movement  in  Wales  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  attempts  to  attribute 
the  Welsh  movement  to  English  influences.47  If  we  can  envisage 
a  popular  movement  earlier  than  the  conversions  of  the  Wesleys,  or 
Whitefield,  then  we  can  see  that  Howell  Harris  and  his  colleagues, 
George  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  are  not  the  founders  of  Method 
ism,  but  its  embodiment.  We  can  also  see  why  Methodism  is  as  much 
part  of  the  heritage  of  the  Congregational  as  it  is  of  the  modern 
Methodist  Church.4" 


EDWIN 


45In  1740  &  1741   'Martin  Lloyd  junior'  signed  certificates. 

46Cheshunt  College  Archives,  Al/13,  34. 

47See  R.  R.  Williams,  Flames  from  the  Altar  (1962). 

48I  am  indebted  for  assistance  in  gathering  the  material  for  this  lecture  to 

Rev  Gomer  M.  Roberts  and  Miss  Monica  Davies  of  the  Welsh  Church. 

Mr  Brian  Smith,  County  Archivist  of  Gloucs.,  and  his  staff.  Rev  G.  R. 

Chapman  and  Dr  M.  H.  Daniels  of  Rodborough,  and  many  others. 


CAVENDISH  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 
(1860-63) 

Joseph  Parker's  Experiment  in  Ministerial  Training 

The  following  account  is  based  upon  materials  in  the  archives  of 
of  Paton  College,  now  at  The  Congregational  College,  Manchester. 
Cavendish  Theological  College  was  the  child  of  Joseph  Parker  and 
the  antecedent  of  Paton  College,  Nottingham. 

In  1858  Parker  settled  at  Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  about  many  things  in  both  public  and  church 
affairs,  and  made  his  views  known  in  speech  and  writing.  One  of 
these  concerns  was  the  provision  of  ministers  for  Congregational 
churches  in  sufficient  numbers.  There  were  many  men  in  the  churches 
who  were  attracted  to  the  ministry  and  showed  promise,  but  because 
of  their  circumstances  were  unable  to  face  the  academic  requirements 
of  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  recognised  colleges  and  the  sub 
sequent  training.  The  output  from  these  colleges  was  far  short  of 
providing  ministers  for  all  churches,  let  alone  the  opportunities  over 
seas.  Many  churches  in  rural  districts  and  in  the  developing  work 
ing-class  areas  of  towns  and  cities  had  as  their  ministers  men  with 
no  training  at  all. 

Parker's  feelings  on  the  subject  were  no  doubt  related  to  his  own 
experience.  As  a  youth  he  had  been  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher.  The 
Rev.  John  Campbell  of  Moorfields  Tabernacle  had  given  him  private 
tuition,  including  'sermon  drill',  for  some  nine  months,  during  which 
time  he  had  also  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Philosophy  and 
Logic  at  University  College,  London,  given  by  John  Hoppus.  Then 
he  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Banbury  Congregational  Church 
and  ordained  there. 

In  Manchester  he  was  soon  giving  private  tuition  to  a  few  poten 
tial  ministers  in  his  own  study,  but  becoming  aware  of  the  need  for 
something  better  for  them,  and  others  like  them.  Among  a  series 
of  pamphlets  he  was  writing  on  'Questions  of  the  Day'  he  included 
one  entitled,  The  Operative  College'.  Existing  theological  colleges, 
although  well  supported  and  adequately  staffed  and  housed,  had  'a 
comparatively  small  number  of  students  under  training'.  The  chief 
reason,  he  wrote,  'is  the  want  of  adaptation  in  our  college  arrange 
ments  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  many  young  men  are 
placed.'  Therefore  he  set  out  a  Prospectus  for  his  'Operative  College' 
as  an  experiment  over  three  years.  It  was  intended  to  meet  cases  not 
provided  for  in  existing  colleges. 

The  supreme  aim,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  will  be  to  produce 

earnest    and    powerful     Preachers.      While    proper    attention    will 

be  paid  to  classical  and  scientific  literature,  all  studies  will  be  sub- 
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servient  to  the  development  of  Ministerial  and  Pastoral  Efficiency 
The  great  Class  Book  will  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  continual 
object  to  furnish  the  Churches  with  eloquent  men,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Provision  was  proposed  for  resident  and  non-resident  students  the 
former  to  be  maintained  by  the  College  so  far  as  funds  allowed  if 
unable  to  find  their  own  support;  the  latter  to  pursue  their  usual 
business  during  the  day  but  to  be  subject  to  College  rules. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  practical  skills  by 
attending  Church  meetings,  visiting  the  sick,  preaching  'on  the  high 
ways',  conducting  Bible  classes  and  organizing  systems  of  district 
visitation. 

The  course  of  study  was  to  embrace  Theology,  Biblical  Literature, 
Philosophy,  Logic,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Greek  and  Latin.  There 
would  also  be  'earnest  attention  given  to  the  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  great  principles  of  Nonconformity'. 

The  period  of  study  was  to  be  determined  by  the  competency  of 
the  student,  with  a  maximum  of  three  years.  For  those  pursuing 
"their  secular  avocations'  endeavour  would  be  made  to  'permit  them 
to  devote  the  entire  of  the  last  year'  to  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
'Applications  from  any  part  of  the  country'  would  be  'entertained, 
provided  that  the  applicant  gives  decided  proof  of  pulpit  ability.' 
There  was  no  mention  in  the  Prospectus  of  any  requirement  of  a 
'Divine  Calling'.  Finally,  donations  and  annual  subscriptions  were 
requested.  All  letters  of  inquiry  and  contributions  were  to  be  sent 
to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester. 

To  the  Prospectus  Parker  added  a  lengthy  commentary  with  some 
illustrations  of  the  particular  needs  the  College  was  designed  to  meet. 
Parker  sought  to  justify  the  scheme  for  combining  studies  with  secu 
lar  employment  and  also  the  fact  that  he  had  no  'test  of  literary 
attainments'  for  his  candidates.  He  criticised  the  kind  of  test  involv 
ing  Virgil,  Xenophon,  Euclid  and  Algebra.  He  justified  the  variation 
in  the  length  of  courses:  'the  King's  business  requireth  haste'. 

Parker  disclaimed  any  suggestion  that  he  aimed  at  'collision  with 
the  other  Nonconformist  Colleges'.  He  wished  the  'Operative 
College'  to  be  an  ally  but  not  a  rival.  Nor  had  he  any  wish  'to  lower 
the  standard  of  ministerial  learning'.  Here  he  stated  his  intention 
that  students  should  'attend  Owen's  College  (Manchester)  for  their 
general  learning'.  Both  day  and  evening  classes  would  there  be  avail 
able.  However,  the  emphasis  on  preaching  and  practical  work  was 
reaffirmed : 

While  the  highest  intellectual  superiority  will  be  assiduously  cul 
tivated,  the  students  will  be  taught  the  dignity  of  labour;  and  will 
be  so  irained  as  to  develop  a  manly,  aggressive  and  enterprising 
spirit  in  regard  to  the  moral  conquest  of  British  heathendom  and 
the  evangelisation  of  the  Colonies  and  Pagan  countries. 
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Certain  modifications  to  the  plan  and  the  literature  were  soon 
made.  The  word  'Operative'  was  dropped  because  of  its  ambiguity. 
The  Prospectus  was  issued  separately  under  the  heading,  'Caven 
dish  Theological  College.  Manchester'.  In  the  opening  statement  it 
was  emphasised  that  the  College  was  'intended  exclusively  to  meet 
cases  which  are  unprovided  for  in  other  Nonconformist  Colleges.' 
On  the  back  of  the  leaflet  there  was  added  in  heavy  type: 

SPECIAL 

Though  Cavendish  Theological  College  is  fundamentally  an 
Independent  institution  yet,  by  special  arrangement,  Baptists,  Wes- 
leyans,  Presbyterians,  and  others,  may  be  admitted  to  that  section 
of  the  course  of  Study  which  comprises  Theology;  Scriptural  Criti 
cism,  Homiletics,  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Elocution. 
The  session  was  announced  to  'commence  (D.V.)  on  Monday,  1st 
October,  I860.' 

The  records  also  show  two  other  leaflets.  One  is  a  form,  'Enquiries 
to  be  answered  by  Applicants  for  Admission'.  It  contains  12  ques 
tions  together  with  'Instructions  to  Applicants'.  Testimonials  from 
the  Pastor  and  Church  are  required;  also  a  written  statement  of 
views  on  the  chief  Doctrines  and  Institutions  of  Christianity,  parti 
cularly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Personality  and 
Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Atonement  and  Mediatorship  of 
Jesus,  the  Nature  of  Repentance,  Faith  and  Regeneration,  the  Cons 
titution  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  the  Ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  He  had  also  to  give  'a  written  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  induce  him  to  seek  admission  into  the  Christian 
Ministry  and  in  particular  into  that  Ministry  as  exercised  in  the 
Independent  body'  and  'a  written  sermon  on  a  subject  of  his  own 
selection'. 

The  other  leaflet,  'Money  Arrangement',  says, 
Each  Student,  who   cannot   support   himself,  will   be   required  to 
contribute  towards  the  amount  which  may  be  expended  upon  him 
during  his  connection  with  the  College.     The  amount  chargeable 
upon  each  Student  shall  not  exceed  £35  per  annum,  for  which  he 
will  receive  Board,   Lodging,   and   Education.     The  repayment  is 
to  commence  after  a  Student  is  settled  in  the  Ministry,  and  is  to  be 
continued  in  annual  instalments  of  not  less  than  £10. 
Parker  went  on  to  say  that  this  scheme  did  not  pauperise  the  stu 
dent  but  made  him  party  to  an  'equitable  contract';  it  would  secure 
an  income  for  the  College;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  churches 
students  settled  in  would  make  annual  collections  for  the  College  which 
would  relieve  men  of  most  if  not  all  of   their   indebtedness    to    the 
College.  This  hope,  indeed  this  scheme,  failed  to  operate. 

Parker  secured  as  fellow-tutors,  J.  B.  Paton,  M.A.,  the  active  young 
minister  of  Wicker  Church,  Sheffield  and  J.  Radford  Thomson,  M.A., 
of  Heywood.  The  first  report  tells  us  that  the  former  was  concerned 
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with  Doctrinal  Theology,  Philosophy  and  Christian  Evidences  and 
after  the  first  session,  Logic  and  Old  Testament  as  well  while  the 
latter  dealt  with  English  Language,  the  Greek  Testament  and  Ecclesi 
astical  History.  Parker  was  responsible  for  Homiletics  and  Elocution 

A  Committee  was  formed  with  James  Sidebottom  as  Chairman 
and  Joseph  Spencer  as  Treasurer.  Both  came  from  Manchester  The 
Rev.  Ernest  C.  Jay  of  Stockport  was  Minute  Secretary  and  Edwin 
Woollard  was  Corresponding  Secretary.  An  appeal  leaflet  issued  under 
the  names  of  these  officers  and  the  tutors  stated  that  'upward  of  a 
hundred  applications  for  admission  have  been  received.'  The  leaflet 
concluded  with  a  list  of  subscribers.  Most  are  from  Manchester  but 
others  are  from  London,  Leeds,  Burnley,  Stockport  and  a  number  of 
other  places.  Here  we  read  names  such  as  Sir.  E.  Armitage  and  Sons, 
George  Hadfield,  M.P.,  Abraham  Haworth,  Henry  Lee,  John  Ry- 
lands,  Samuel  Morley,  Thomas  E.  Flint  of  Leeds  and  John  Crossley 
of  Halifax. 

The  College  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1860  with  eight  students,  the 
number  rising  to  twenty  before  the  end  of  the  first  session,  by  which 
time  nearly  200  applications  had  been  received.  Seven  of  the 
students  came  from  Cavendish  Street,  two  of  whom  attended  even 
ings  only.  The  others  came,  eight  from  various  places  in  England, 
one  from  Wales,  one  from  Scotland,  two  from  Northern  Ireland  and 
one  from  Demerara. 

A  Monday  afternoon  service,  open  to  the  public,  was  conducted  by 
the  students  in  turn  and  formed  part  of  the  Homiletics  course. 
Sermons  were  delivered  from  brief  notes  after  careful  preparation. 
The  area  around  Cavendish  Street  was  divided  into  five  districts  and 
the  students  assigned  in  pairs  to  work  in  these.  They  kept  records 
in  'Journals'  and  the  first  Annual  Report  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  summarising  what  had  been  done,  numbers  of  visits  made, 
tracts  distributed,  sick  persons  visited,  cottage  meetings  held,  sermons 
preached  and  open-air  addresses  delivered. 

But  before  the  first  Annual  Report  was  presented  Joseph  Parker 
had  resigned,  although  he  remained  on  the  Committee  for  some 
months  and  the  Chapel  remained  the  College's  home.  The  reason 
was  an  unfortunate  clash  between  him  personally  and  the  Deacons 
of  Park  Chapel,  Blackburn,  over  a  student  whom  the  Committee  had 
expelled.  He  felt  obliged  to  resign  and  his  position  in  the  College 
dwindled  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Committee  member  and  even  this 
terminated  before  the  end  of  1862.  The  College  continued  for  the 
remainder  of  its  experimental  period  under  Paton  and  Radford 
Thomson,  who  managed  to  combine  their  duties  with  those  of  their 
pastorates. 

The  expelled  student  may  have  been  Robert  West  Pearson,  expelled 
towards  the  end  of  1861.  The  first  Annual  Report  states, 

The   Committee   cannot   conclude   without   briefly   adverting   to   a 
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case  which  has  occasioned  them  great  pain,  and  therefore  present  the 
following  resolution,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  their  meaning  with 
out  going  into  details,  which  would  excite  the  most  distressing  feel 
ings: 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  M.  A.;  seconded  by  Henry  Lee, 
Esq.,  and  carried  unanimously: 

That  the  Committee,  in  reviewing  the  communications  which  have 
passed  between  the  Deacons  of  the  church  at  Park  Chapel,  Blackburn, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  one  of  the  Tutors  of  Cavendish  Theolo 
gical  College,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Robert  West  Pearson,  a  Student 
whom  they  have  recently  expelled,  whilst  they  feel  themselves  called 
upon  to  disclaim  all  participation  in  the  views  and  measures  which 
he  adopted  and  recommended,  hereby  express  their  fullest  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  his  motives,  and  rejoice  to  know  that  he  has  in 
formed  the  Deacons  that  all  he  has  done  has  been  done  solely  in  his 
individual  capacity,  and  further,  that  he  has  urged  Mr.  Pearson  to 
abandon  the  pastorate  of  that  church  and  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

At  the  public  meeting  at  which  this  Report  was  adopted,  the 
following  resolution  was  also  adopted: 

That  this  Meeting  cannot  separate  without  expressing  its  sincere 
and  deep  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  for  the  noble  and 
magnanimous    manner   in   which   he   has   voluntarily   resigned    his 
office  as  one  of  the  Tutors  of  Cavendish  Theological  College,  in 
order  to  promote  its  prosperity  and  harmonious  working,  especially 
remembering  that  he  is  the  father  and  founder  of  the  College.  They 
also  gratefully  acknowledge  their  entire  satisfaction  with,  and  ap 
preciation  of,  the  abounding  and  self-denying  labour  with  which 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  in 
the  classes  of  the  college  over  which  he  has  presided. 
Heavier  responsibilities  fell  upon    Radford    Thomson,    who    dealt 
with  candidates  and  supervised  the  Monday  services,  and  Paton,  who 
did  the  rest  of  the  Homiletics,  the  Sermon  Class,  and  Old  Testament. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  session  examinations  were  held  and  the 
marking  done  by  examiners  outside  the  College.  Paton's  subjects  were 
marked  by  Robert  Bruce  of  Huddersfield;   Greek  N.  T.,  by  G.  D. 
Macgregor  (of  Farnworth?)   and  Church    History    and    English    by 
G.  W.  Conder  of  Manchester,  who  also  conducted  viva  voce  tests  in 
English  Grammar  and  reading  aloud  Holy  Scripture.  The  examiners' 
reports  were  printed  in  the  second  Annual  Report. 

Financially  the  College  operated  successfully  the  first  year:  sub 
scriptions  of  £777  and  students'  contributions,  £60,  more  than  cover 
ed  the  preliminary  expenses,  £29,  the  Tutors'  salaries,  £300,  students' 
board,  etc.  £386,  and  Tutors'  travelling,  £23.  There  was  a  credit 
balance  of  £90  on  the  year  to  31  October  1861.  But  the  following 
year  the  account  was  not  so  good.  The  circulated  appeal  brought 
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little  fruit  and  many  initial  subscriptions  were  not  renewed.  Sub 
scriptions  fell  to  £639  in  spite  of  two  generous  increases  and  two  not 
able  new  gifts.  Students  contributed  £173  and  a  collection  at  Caven 
dish  Street  produced  £31.  On  the  other  side,  although  Tutors'  salaries 
took  under  £285  and  J.  B.  Paton  only  £10  for  travelling,  the  item  for 
students'  board  was  up  to  £702.  The  credit  balance  of  £90  was  trans 
formed  into  a  debit  of  £93. 

The  Officers  were  at  the  time  James  Sidebottom  (Chairman), 
Joseph  Spencer  (Treasurer),  J.  J.  Howell  (Treasurer  for  Liverpool), 
E.  Woollard  (Secretary)  William  Roberts,  M.D.  (Hon.  Medical  Ad 
visor),  and  as  Committee  members  in  addition  to  the  Tutors,  E.  A. 
Bowker,  G.  B.  Crickett,  Samuel  Dewhirst,  J.  C.  Jones,  W.  K.  Job, 
Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Moffat,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKerrow,  J.  S.  Paterson, 
Joseph  Pope,  and  R.  C.  Richards. 

Cavendish  College  now  came  to  the  third  and  last  of  its  planned 
years.  Officers,  Tutors  and  Committee  began  to  look  to  the  future. 
There  were  some  changes  in  the  Committee:  Messrs  Bowker,  Cric 
kett,  MotTat  and  Parker  no  longer  appear;  instead  there  are  added 
Mr.  Councillor  Murray,  Jas.  Sidebottom  Jun.,  and  Samuel  Watts 
Jun.  Early  in  1863  definite  plans  were  taking  shape  and  a  first  draft 
of  an  invitation  to  a  Conference  was  prepared  for  circulation  in 
April : 

THE  CAVENDISH  THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE 

Manchester 

May  26th,   1863 
Dear  Sir, 

This  College  was  founded  in  the  Autumn  of  1860,  for  an  experi 
mental  period  of  three  years.  As  this  period  is  advancing  to  a  close, 
the  Committee  have  reviewed,  so  far  as  was  practicable,  the  results 
of  the  experiment,  with  the  intention  of  considering  whether  its  suc 
cess  is  such  as  to  warrant  its  promoters  in  taking  further  action. 
After  due  deliberation,  they  have  unanimously  passed  the  following 
Resolution:  — 

That  this  Committee  being  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin 
ciple  upon  which  the  College  was  founded,  and  being  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  success  which  has  attended  the  experimental  period, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  such  a  College  should  be 
established  as  a  permanent  institution  upon  a  broader  basis  of 
support  and  operation. 

In  accordance  with  this  Resolution,  the  Committee  have  resolved 
to  call  a  Conference  at  Derby,  in  the  Reading  or  School  Room  of 
Victoria  Street  Chapel,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
June,  at  five  o'clock.     If  necessary  the  Conference  will  be  continued 
on  the  following  day  and  Dinner  provided  at  Three  o'clock. 

The  Committee  beg  your  attention  to  the  following  brief  summary 
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of  facts.  If  an  institution  such  as  that  of  whose  operations  an  out 
line  is  herewith  given  commends  itself  to  your  judgment,  we  shall  be 
glad  of  your  presence  and  your  voice  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
forthcoming  Conference. 

This  invitation  was  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Treasurer  and  Tutors. 
There  was  a  footnote:  'We,  the  undersigned,  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  calling  this  Conference,  and  purpose  ourselves  to  attend.'  It  was 
signed  by  H.  Tarrant  of  Sheffield,  H.  Ollard  of  Derby,  S.  Morley  and 
G.  Smith  (Secretary  of  the  C.U.E.W.). 

J.  Lewis  Paton  says  the  delay  in  calling  the  Conference  was  pro 
bably  due  to  'a  serious  and  protrated  period  of  illness'  which  befell 
Paton,  and  'brought  about  by  ...  adding  to  all  his  Sheffield  work 
the  duties  of  a  London  editor  and  Theological  Tutor  at  Manchester' 
(John  Brown  Paton,  p.48) 

He  used  to  come  over  on  Tuesday,  take  three  classes,  and  get  in 
essays  and  papers  from  the  men.  He  took  a  night's  rest  on  the  couch 
in  the  vestry,  and  taught  further  classes  the  next  morning,  beginning 
at  seven  o'clock  (Op.  cit.  p.  76). 

Another  factor  in  the  delay  may  have  been  that  Radford  Thom 
son  was  in  negotiation  with  the  Church  at  Tunbridge  Wells  where  he 
settled  sometime  during  the  year. 

All  that  has  survived  of  the  final  Report  of  the  College  in  the  Paton 
College  archives  is  Thomson's  report  on  his  subjects. 

With  regard  to  the  students,  an  address  was  presented  by  them  to 
their  Tutors  on  27  August  1863,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted 
in  J.  B.  Paton's  biography,  p. 78. 

On  26  August  1863,  under  the  heading,  'Cavendish  College,  Man 
chester',  a  leaflet  was  published  containing  'A  Table  Showing  the 
Present  Condition  of  all  the  Students  Educated  Therein'.  This 
contains  30  names. 

John  Gibson    (2nd    Annual    Report:     member    of    Cavendish    St., 

settled  at  Street,  1861)  moved  to  South  Australia. 

John  Armitage  Farrar  of  Wicker,   Sheffield,  to  work  in  Canada. 

John  Green  Wilson  of  Aspatria,  to  Victoria,  Australia. 

Joseph  Nicholas  Levi  of  Demerara  (2nd  Annual  Report:  transfer 
red  to  L.M.S.,  College,  Weston-super-Mare  (R.  C.  Pritchett) )  return 
ing  home. 

Settled  in  England:  — 

Edward  George  Barnes  of  Argyle,  Bath,  at  Charlestown. 

Matthew  Braithwaite,  a  Cavendish  St.,  evening  student,  at  Thed- 

dingworth. 

John  Kay  Chappell,  a  Particular  Baptist  from  Newark-on-Trent,  at 

Boston. 

Lawrence  Dewhirst,  of  Cavendish  St.,  at  Pately  Bridge. 

Andrew  Hall  of  Collyhurst,  Manchester  (not  a    'full    student')    at 

City  Road. 
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Robert  Kerr  of  Kilmarnock,  at  Caister. 

Frederick  Vaughan  of  Argyle,  Bath,  at  Street. 

Joseph  Thomas  Woodhouse  of  Cavendish  St.,  at  Stockport. 

Richard  Pugh  Jones  of  Dolgelly  was  reported  to  have  settled  at 

Towyn,  and    two    other   men   were   said    to    be   likely   to   settle: 

Thomas  Chambers,  a  Primitive  Methodist  from  Leintwardine,  to 

Gorton,     and     Benjamin  Wilkinson,     of     Bethesda,    Burnley,     tc 

Partington. 

Transferred  to  other  colleges:  — 

George  Buchanan  Ryley  (Ryleigh  in  1860-1  list)  of  Cavendish  St 

to  Cheshunt. 

Thomas  William  Scott,  a  Presbyterian  of  Lochmaben,  to  New. 

(The  2nd  Annual  Report    mentions    that    Robert    Davies    Smith, 

"Presbyterian  Baptist'  of  Greenwich  had  been  transferred  to  Spur- 

geon's  College). 

Waiting  to  be  transferred  to  'the  New  College'  were: — 

Moncton  Carey  Creagh,  Church  of  England,  Tarbert. 

James  Ervine,  Presbyterian,  Ballyroley. 

John  Farquhar,  Hull. 

William  Walker  Jubb,  'Wesley',  Dalkeith. 

John  Mitchell,  Wesley  Reform,  Elland. 

Christopher  John  Switzer,  Limerick. 

John  Wilson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

There    was    also    William    Burgess    of    Handsworth,    Birmingham. 

His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Institute  records  in  Nottingham, 

as  do  the  other  seven. 

Four  other  students  were  at  the  time  uncertain  about  the 
future:  James  Stirling  of  Antrim  (against  whose  name  is  pencill 
ed,  'settled  in  Ireland'),  Joseph  Mitchell,  Wesley  Reform,  Elland; 
Eli  Leach  (Leech  in  earlier  lists)  of  Cavendish  St.;  and  Gordon 
(sic.),  the  only  new  name,  'not  a  full  student',  A  footnote  to  the 
list  adds  'Deceased  1;  Expelled  1;  Left  or  dismissed  during  proba 
tion  6;  Occasional  Students  3.' 

Whilst  Pearson  must  be  the  expelled  student,  'left  or  dismissed' 
might  refer  to  Edward  Apperley  of  Cavendish  St.,  an  evening 
student;  Frederick  Coll  is  of  Whitby;  Samuel  Kydd  of  Coleraine; 
and  John  Douglas,  a  Presbyterian  from  Loughaghie,  who  subse 
quently  became  minister  at  Portadown  and  subscribed  to  the 
Nottingham  Institute. 

R.    R.    TURNER 


YOUNG  MEN  IN  THE  CHURCH 

What  picture  have  most  of  us  of  young  men  in  the  Church  a 
century  or  so  ago?  Probably  we  see  them  as  Sunday  School  teachers 
and  modest  occupants  of  the  rear  pews  as  in  the  Bursley  Methodist 
Chapel  of  Arnold  Bennett's  Anna  of  the  Five  Towns.  But  do  we 
think  of  them  as  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  social,  economic  and 
political  issues  of  the  times  and  meeting  in  the  Church  to  discuss 
these  issues? 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Scott  Graves  of  Ardingly,  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  read  some  of  the  records  of  young  men's  societies 
in  the  Clifton  Road  Congregational  Church,  Brighton,  which  have 
recently  come  to  light.  These  are  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Young 
Men's  Improvement  Society  and  its  successors  the  Young  Men's 
Society  and  the  Junior  Literary  Society.1  These  records  give  vivid 
glimpses  of  the  range  and  topicality  of  the  discussions  of  these  groups 
of  young  Congregationalists  in  an  age  when  so  many  of  them  were 
dependent  on  their  own  effort  for  educational  improvement  and 
recreation. 

The  Young  Men's  Improvement  Society  was  formed  in  1875.  The 
first  of  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  was  held  in  December  when  40 
members  were  present;  it  took  the  form  of  a  lecture  which  the 
Secretary  described  as  'very  ably  given'  but  he  omitted  to  record  the 
subject!  The  next  meeting  was  a  debate  on  Capital  Punishment  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  as  long  ago  as  1875  a  meeting  of  young  men 
decided  by  14  votes  to  9  to  reject  capital  punishment.  After  two 
meetings  at  which  the  members  gave  readings  and  recitations,  there 
was  another  debate  with  the  subject  of  Total  Abstinence: 

After  a  very  lively  and  instructive  meeting,  it  was  found  that 
time  would  not  allow  it  to  be  concluded. 

But  the  debate  was  resumed  at  the  next  meeting  when  the  majority 
supported  an  amendment  that  'Temperance  and  not  Total  Abstinence 
should  be  received  as  beneficial  to  Society.'  Another  subject  debated 
during  1876  was  Ts  England  rising  or  falling  as  a  nation?'  The  out 
come  was  reassuring  with  the  majority  'in  favour  of  her  rise.' 

Extempore  speeches  of  five  or  ten  minutes  provided  the  programme 
for  several  meetings  with  a  strange  assortment  of  topics;  at  one 

1  The  Clifton  Road  Congregational  Church  was  formed  in  1867-68  with 
much  support  from  senior  members  of  the  Queen's  Square  Church  and 
generous  financial  assistance  by  Samuel  Morley.  The  first  building  was  the 
Iron  Chapel  bought  from  Anglicans  in  Eastbourne  and  re-erected  at  Brigh 
ton;  the  Brighton  Times  tactfully  described  it  as  'Very  unpretending  in 
style.'  The  permanent  building  was  opened  in  August  1871.  The  first 
Minister  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Quick  who  began  his  stated  ministry  on 
10  January  1869;  his  successors  were  the  Rev.  John  Graham  (1876-79) 
and  the  Rev.  William  Crossbie  (1880-90). 
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meeting,  the  members'  subjects  included  Duelling,  the  Mental  Capa 
cities  of  the  Sexes,  Slavery,  Cremation  and  Rewards  and  Punish 
ments.  One  can  only  regret  that  the  Society's  first  Secretary  was 
inclined  to  brevity  in  his  minutes  because  he  provided  no  details  of 
the  discussion  on  the  subject  'Can  the  personality  of  Satan  be 
Established  from  the  Scriptures?  ' 

The  first  session  of  1875-76  was  brought  to  a  close  on  27  April 
and  there  had  been  by  then  a  severe  falling-off  in  the  attendances; 
five  members  only  were  present  at  this  meeting.  It  is  hardly  surpris 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  Improvement  Society  did  not  resume  in  the 
following  winter.  However,  on  6  November  1877  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Church  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  new  young  men's 
society.  Perhaps  the  word  Improvement  was  becoming  socially  in 
vidious  because  the  meeting  decided  on  the  name  'Clifton  Road 
Young  Men's  Society.'  It  was  decided  also  to  have  a  set  of  rules 
and  this  included  the  following: 

5th.  That  Election  to  Membership  is  by  ballot,  one-fourth  adverse 
votes  to  exclude  .  .  . 

7th.  That  no  Member  be  allowed  to  speak  twice  (except  in  explana 
tion  or  by  permission  of  the  Chairman)  but  the  introducer  of  a 
motion  has  the  privilege  to  reply. 

9th.  That  a  Subscription  of  One  Shilling  per  annum  be  payable  by 
each  Member. 

llth.  That  the  Evenings  shall  be  devoted  to  Readings,  Recitations, 
Essays,  Debates,  Prepared  and  Impromptu  Speeches,  Biblical 
Papers,  Devotional  and  Public  Meetings,  according  to  a  Pro 
gramme  prepared  by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Members. 

12th.  That  all  Meetings  be  opened  and  closed  with  Prayer. 

An  outline  programme  was  quickly  prepared  for  1877-78  (and 
printed  on  stiff  card).  Attendances  settled  down  to  around  fifteen 
to  twenty  members  at  the  regular  fortnightly  meetings,  but  at  a 
Public  Meeting  held  on  8  January  1878  about  100  members  and 
friends  were  present: 

On  the  several  tables  were  Microscopes,  Galvanic  Batteries,  Books 

and  other  objects  of  interest  lent  by  friends  for  the  occasion  . 

After  the  tea  was  an  entertainment  of  Readings,  Recitations,  Songs 

and  Music  by  the  members  and  their  friends. 

At  the  meeting  on  2  April  four  members  read   Biblical  Papers  on 
Job,  the  Life  of  Jacob,  the  Life  of  Elijah  and  the  Feasts  of  the  Jews. 

The  popularity  of  debates  was  still  evident  in  the  next  s 
1878-79.  One  subject  was  'Are  Strikes  beneficial?'  but  the  debate 
ended  without  a  vote  being  taken.  The  influence  of  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  and  of  Pax  Britannica  may  be  surmised  in  the  defeat  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  motion  That  a  Federation^  of  all  the  Nation: 
offers  the  best  solution  to  when  will  Wars  cease.' 
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What  happened  in  the  society  between  1879  and  1883  is  uncertain, 
but  the  indications  are  that  it  foundered  through  a  falling  off  of 
attendances  and  the  removal  of  some  of  its  keener  members  —  a 
familiar  experience  to  most  of  us.  In  1883  there  was  a  fresh  start 
with  the  formation  of  the  Clifton  Road  Junior  Literary  Society  and 
this  was  far  better-supported  than  its  predecessors  had  been  with  a 
regular  attendance  of  around  thirty  members.  Once  again,  the  pro 
grammes  featured  several  debates  each  session.  During  1884-85,  the 
subjects  were  The  Lords  and  the  Franchise,  The  Salvation  Army  and 
Co-operative  Stores;  in  the  1885-86  session  the  subjects  were  Muni 
cipal  Entertainment,  Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Federation  and  in 
1886-87  they  were  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  Free  Education 
and  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade. 

The  Junior  Literary  Society  conducted  its  debates  with  formality 
closely  modelled  on  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
debate  on  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Franchise  held  on  26  Septem 
ber  1884  was  on  the  motion: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  regard  to  the  Franchise  Bill  is  unwise, 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  freedom,  and  insulting  to  the  English 
people;  and  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as  at  present  constituted 
being  most  unsatisfactory,  and  obstructive  to  progressive  legisla 
tion,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

An  amendment  was  moved  in  defence  of  the  Lords,  but  after  a  keen 
debate  the  meeting  voted  for  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.2 

The  weight  of  conventionality  pressing  on  Congregationalism  by 
the  1880s  was  reflected  in  the  society's  debate  on  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  motion  was: 

That  the  Salvation  Army  merits  the  sympathy  of  all  who  desire  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom 

but  an  amendment  was  moved: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Salvation  Army  though 
possibly  doing  some  social  good  in  causing  a  few  drunkards  to 
become  sober,  is  yet  from  the  irreverence  of  its  preachers,  and  the 
blasphemies  contained  in  its  publications,  unworthy  of  our  counte 
nance  and  support. 

The  debate  was  so  vigorous  that  it  had  to  be  continued  at  the  next 
meeting  when  37  members  were  present.  The  above  amendment  was 
defeated  and  a  further  amendment  put: 


2  The  Society  was  right  up-to-date  with  this  debate  because  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  over  the  extension  of  the  Franchise  was  a  big 
political  issue  that  year. 
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That  although  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  this  meeting  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  unfortu 
nate  practices  to  which  it  resorts  more  than  nullify  the  good  which 
it  would  otherwise  accomplish. 

The  members  most  friendly  towards  the  Salvation  Army  made  an 
other  attempt  to  secure  a  more  sympathetic  expression  of  the  meet 
ing's  views  and  finally  the  following  amendment  was  put: 

That  this  Association  while  sympathising  with  the  avowed  objects 
of  the  Salvation  Army  and  recognising  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  its  members  strongly  disapprove  of  many  of  the  methods  adopt 
ed  by  them. 

This  amendment  was  carried  and  on  being  put  as  the  substantive 
motion  was  'carried  almost  unanimously.'  The  Secretary  concluded  his 
minutes  'One  of  the  best  meetings  of  the  Junior  Literary  Society3. 

The  Junior  Literary  Society  continued  to  attract  good  support  and 
the  Committee's  second  annual  report  reflected  their  satisfaction: 
The  meetings  have  usually  been  well  attended,  and  the  subjects 
discussed  of  interest  and  importance,  including  as  they  do,  ques 
tions,  social,  political,  and  religious;  and  their  discussion,  it  may 
well  be  hoped  has  tended,  not  only  to  instruct,  but  also  to  assist 
in  forming  and  moulding  the  opinions  of  members  and  to  lead 
them  tc  take  broader  and  higher  and  better  views  of  the  various 
questions. 

The  Minutes  end  with  the  Committee's  report  for  the  1886-87 
session,  but  all  the  evidence  is  that  the  Society  was  still  doing  well. 
The  Committee's  report  was  couched  in  language  that  makes  it  seem 
almost  a  caricature  of  the  high-flown  Victorian  confidence  in 
Progress : 

We  have  completed  the  review  of  the  past  year's  labours,  and  we 
may  say  with  all  confidence  that  the  end  of  another  year  has 
found  us  one  rung  higher  on  the  ladder  of  prosperity.  What 
of  the  future  of  the  Clifton  Road  Junior  Literary  Society?  Shall 
we  stop  short  here  or  shall  'Excelsior'  be  our  New  Year's  motto? 
Shall  we  rest  content  with  what  has  been  accomplished  or  shall 
ours  be  an  even  soaring  endeavour  to  attain  as  near  as  possible  to 
Perfection?  .  .  .  they  can  have  no  better  watchword  than  'Now' 
let  them  look  forward  to  the  shadowy  future  with  brave  and  manly 
hearts,  and  increased  prosperity  will  be  the  Reward. 


N.  CAPLAN 


3  Although  William  Booth  had  begun  his  Christian  Mission  in  the  East 
End  in  1865,  it  was  not  until  1878  that  it  was  called  the  Salvation  Army 
with  a  much  wider  geographical  field  of  work. 


THE  AGONIES  OF  AN  ELECTION 

OF  DEACONS  AT 
ABOVE  BAR,    SOUTHAMPTON,  (1805) 

The  Church  Book  of  Above  Bar  Church,  Southampton,  contains 
an  extended  account  of  the  process  by  which  new  deacons  were 
chosen  and  set  apart  to  their  office.  The  record  is  full  enough  to 
cast  many  sidelights  upon  contemporary  church  life. 

In  1805  the  church  had  but  one  deacon,  Mr.  Lobb,  and  was  in  need 
of  more.  A  select  committee  which  was  looking  into  various  aspects 
of  the  church's  work  made  their  report  to  the  church: 

1.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Church  that  the  Ministers, 
and  the  Deacon,  be  appointed  to  nominate  a  certain  Number  of 
Members,  out  of  which  the  Number  of  Deacons  be  chosen. 

2.  That  the  Church  determine  how  many  are  to  be  nominated; 
and  also  that  the  Church  determine  the  Number  of  Deacons,  out 
of  those  nominated,  which  is  to  be  chosen  to  that  Office. 

3.  That   three   fourths   of  the   Members   of   the   Church   be   a 
necessary  majority  for  each. 

How  this  report  was  received  is  recorded  in  the  next  minute: 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  church  convened  by  public  notice,  begun 
with  Singing  and  solemn  Prayer,  the  aforementioned  Recommen 
dations  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  select  Committee,  after 
much  Discussion,  was  moved,  that  there  be  One  additional  Deacon 
chosen,  for  the  present,  the  motion  was  supported  by  Three  Votes. 
Resolved  by  a  Vote  of  Thirteen,  within  3/4ths  of  all  the  Mem 
bers  present  that  there  be  Three  additional  Deacons  chosen. 
It  was  further  resolved  that  the  pastors  and  deacon  should  nominate 
Candidates  for  the  office  and  that  they  should  nominate  no  less  than 
four  and  no  more  than  six.    The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  15  October,  'but  the  Number  convened  being  very  small'  the 
meeting  was  postponed  for  six  days  to  the  following  week.     How 
ever,  that  day  nothing  more  than  the  confirmation  of  the  resolutions 
already  made  was  transacted. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  the  ministers  and  deacon  had  prepared 
their  list  of  nominations  and  sent  them,  printed  on  a  card,  'so  as 
each  Name  might  be  easily  taken  off,  in  a  short  printed  letter,'  to 
each  member. 

Novr.  4.  Monday  the  Church  met,  after  Prayer,  and  confirming 
the  Nomination,  proceeded  to  ballot  for  Three  out  of  the  four 
nominated,  when  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Isaac  Fletcher,  Mr.  Wm. 
Randall,  and  Mr.  Edward  Toomer  were  made  eligible  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  members  present.  They  were  afterwards  chosen  to  the 
Office,  and  the  Ministers  and  Mr.  Lobb  were  appointed  to  an 
nounce  the  same  to  them.  Concluded  with  Prayer.  H  LACEY 
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But  the  agony  was  only  just  beginning. 

Novr.  10.  The  Church  met,  after  Prayer  and  Mr.  Fletcher  declar 
ed  by  letter  his  Acceptance  of  the  Office  of  Deacon;  But  Mr.  Ran 
dall  and  Mr.  Toomer  deferred  giving  their  Answer.  The  meeting 
was  therefore  adjourned  to  Monday  Dec.  2.  Concluded  with  Prayer. 
W.  Kingsbury. 

Deer.  2.  The  Church  met.  After  Prayer,  Mr.  Randall  sent  in 
his  answer  refusing  the  Office  on  certain  grounds  stated  in  his 
letter,  on  which  it  was  Resolved  that  further  Steps  be  taken  respect 
ing  Mr.  Randall. 

Resolved  that  a  Committee  of  four  Members  wait  on  every 
Member  of  the  Church  to  obtain  their  Opinion  ot  the  Choice  of 
Mr.  Randall. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  as  large  a  task  as  it  might  sound,  for  there 
were  about  fifty  members  —  the  large  body  of  subscribers  had  no 
say  in  the  choice  of  deacons  although  they  put  the  pressure  on  when 
it  came  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  e.g.  in  Mr.  Lacey,  the  assistant's 
call  —  and  the  visitors  reported  to  the  next  meeting  that  they  had 
encountered  no  one  against  Mr.  Randall,  though  there  were  five 
'neutrals'.  Meanwhile  another  deputation  appointed  by  the  meeting 
had  waited  on  Mr.  Toomer  'to  request  an  explanation  of  the  diffi 
culties'  he  faced.  They  succeeded  in  removing  many  of  these.  Hence, 
at  the  meeting  on  9  December,  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  facts  before 
Mr.  Randall  and  to  approach  Mr.  Toomer  once  more,  because  he 
had  not  yet  said  if  he  now  accepted  the  office  now  that  many  of  his 
difficulties  were  overcome. 

Mr.  Randall  accepted  on  23  December,  but  Mr.  Toomer  proposed 
that  he  gave  it  a  trial  of  six  or  twelve  months,  a  suggestion  the  church 
decided  'cannot  be  complied  with'.  He  capitulated  by  30  December. 
There  was  still  the  'Separation  of  new  Deacons  to  be  Solemnized'. 
This  was  to  be  Thursday  13  February,  but  when  the  church  met  on 
the  llth  the  attendance  was  too  poor.  'The  Deacons  and  only  a  few 
Members  assembled  among  whom  were  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Kingsley.'  The  solemnization  was  postponed  to 
the  20th.  Now  follows  the  description  of  this  event. 

After  Singing  and  prayer  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Kingsbury  delivered 
a  Discourse  on  the  I  Timy  3rd  ch.  We  sung  a  Hymn.  Mr.  K.  then 
went  into  the  Table  Pew,  where  the  Deacons  sat  —  He  offered  up 
prayer  for  them  we  sung.  (Sic.),  Mr.  K.  returned  to  the  Pulpit  stated 
the  Duties  of  the  Office  and  concluded  with  Prayer.  After  this 
Service,  held  a  Church  Meeting  in  the  Vestry  and  Mr.  Fothergill 
was  suspended  from  the  Church  Communion  for  Inebriety.  Con 
cluded  with  Prayer. 
Here  the  story  comes  to  an  end. 

The  Church  Book  does  not  help  us  to  put  this  election  in  conte: 
We  do  not  know  how  deacons  were  chosen  previously.     What  ten- 
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sions  may  have  existed  between  people  remain  hidden.  There  are 
no  copies  of  Mr.  Randall's  or  Mr.  Toomer's  letters.  Above  Bar  was 
going  along  with  the  fashion  in  having  a  larger  diaconate.  The 
organization  of  the  ballot  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  young 
assistant  minister,  but  it  is  before  Bentham  was  popular.  In  any 
event,  the  tale  of  woefully  attended  meetings  will  sound  familiar  and 
so  will  the  difficulty  in  getting  deacons  who  would  stay  in  office  for 
life,  but  the  amusing  fact  is  that  the  original  selection  committee  and 
the  new  diaconate  were  virtually  the  same. 

JOHN   H.    TAYLOR 
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The  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of  England 
(XIV.  5.  May  1972)  carries  two  articles  on  Edward  Irving  whose 
Pentecostalism  took  him  from  Presbyterianism  into  his  Apostolic 
Church,  one  by  Gordon  Strachan  and  the  other  by  Brian  Gould. 
Tributes  to  two  outstanding  fathers  of  our  generation,  Carnegie 
Simpson  of  Westminster  College,  Cambridge,  and  Wheeler  Robinson, 
Principal  of  Regent's  Park  College,  which  moved  from  London  to 
Oxford  under  his  guidance,  have  appeared,  the  first  in  the  Presby 
terian  Journal,  contributed  by  Prof.  F.  G.  Healey,  and  the  second, 
contributed  by  nine  writers  in  a  special  number  of  The  Baptist 
Quarterly  (XXIV.  6  April  1972). 

Among  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  four  issues  of  The  Baptist 
Quarterly  recently  received  perhaps  we  may  draw  attention  to  C.  B. 
Jewson's  'Norwich  Baptists  and  the  French  Revolution',  an  unusual 
and  interesting  study,  and  Keith  Clements's  'compare  and  contrast' 
article  on  the  modern  secular  theologians  and  the  liberals  of  the 
early  century  (XXIV.  Nos.  5  and  7  respectively).  Church  discipline 
among  Baptists  in  the  17th  century  is  examined  by  T.  Dowley  in  No.  4, 
and  in  The  Journal  of  the  Friends  Historical  Society  (52.4)  discipline 
among  Quakers  in  Somerset  is  painstakingly  presented  by  Stephen 
Morland.  A.  B.  Sackett  continues  his  long  article  entitled  'John 
Wesley  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Bishop'  in  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Wesley  Historical  Society  (XXXVIII.  4  May  1972). 


REVIEWS 

The  Pilgrim  Way,  by    Robert    M.    Bartlett,    Philadelphia,    (Pilgrim 
Press,  1971.  12  dollars.) 

One  thinks  of  coffee-table  books  as  dealing  with  stately  homes  or 
garden  flowers  rather  than  theologians,  but  Dr.  Bartlett's  account  of 
John  Robinson  is  eminently  suitable  for  leaving  around  for  visitors 
to  browse  through. 

Is  it  really  possible  to  write  over  360  pages  about  Robinson,  with 
not  more  than  a  page  or  two  of  quotation  from  his  writings? 

Despite  the  learning  which  has  gone  into  it,  this  is  not  a  major 
work  of  scholarship.  It  makes  no  attempt  at  a  balanced  judgment 
of  Robinson  and  his  colleagues.  At  times  it  is  evidence  for  the  de 
fence,  and  at  others  undeniably  belongs  to  the  field  of  hagiography. 
One  is  not  surprised  that  the  author  was  chosen  to  be  'Mr.  Pilgrim' 
for  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth  and  is  portray 
ed  on  the  jacket  in  seventeenth-century  costume. 

An  example  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  attitude  and  style  not  at  their  best 
is:  'Together  (Robinson  and  other  Puritans)  form  one  of  the  most 
unique  groups  in  Western  literature,  noteworthy  because  of  the  in 
tellectual  caliber  of  their  books.  These  Puritans  marshalled  a  mighty 
Brain  Trust.  Their  movement  was  one  of  the  intellectually  best 
equipped  in  history  .  .  .' 

Sometimes  a  novelettish  style  takes  over,  as  in  the  lush  description 
of  John's  courtship  of  Bridget  amid  the  daffodils  and  hawthorne, 
the  'harvests  of  the  good  earth'  and  the  'chimney  pots  spiralling  their 
smoke  against  a  gray  sky.'  When  the  pilgrims  reached  Plymouth: 
'It  was  all  theirs:  the  virgin  forest,  the  soft  pine  trails,  the  pure  air, 
the  glorious,  unpolluted  sea.'  Their  own  writers  were  more  down-to- 
earth  in  their  comments. 

It  seems  a  mistake  to  carry  the  story  on  beyond  Robinson's  death, 
and  to  devote  so  much  space  to  the  America  he  never  reached.  The 
story  of  Plymouth  Plantation  was  told  long  ago  by  Governor  Brad 
ford,  and  better. 

And  yet  this  book  is  worth  possessing  and  reading,  for  two  reasons. 
First  for  the  illustrations.  Not  all  are  strictly  relevant,  but  all  are 
excellent.  Secondly,  because  this  is  a  work  of  love  and  enthusiasm, 
and  Dr.  Bartlett's  affection  and  admiration  for  Robinson  eventually 
become  infectious.  He  needs  to  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  or 
laid  alongside  sober  historians  steadily  deflating  the  legends.  But 
Robinson  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  Puritans  to  like,  and  this  author 
likes  him  so  much  that  his  account  of  him,  if  not  impartial,  is  inter 
esting  and  enjoyable  throughout;  a  great  virtue,  even  in  theological 
biography. 

STEPHEN    MAYOR 
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The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  A  Study  in  Seventeenth  Century  English 
Millenarianism,  by  B.  S.  Capp  (Faber  and  Faber.  £5.25). 

Oliver  Cromwell  disbanded  the  Republican  Rump  of  the  Long 
Parliament  by  force  in  April  1653  partly  at  the  instigation  of  a  lead 
ing  member  of  the  Fifth  Monarchist  Movement,  Major-Generai 
Harrison,  who  complained  on  behalf  of  "the  Saints"  that  the  govern 
ment  was  not  reforming  church  and  society.  Acting  again  almost 
certainly  on  Fifth  Monarchist  initiative,  Cromwell  decided  to  have  a 
nominated  Parliament  of  Saints. 

The  Fifth  Monarchists  were  jubilant.  The  day  was  at  hand  to 
usher  in  the  Fifth  Monarchy  prophesied  by  Daniel,  and  interpreted 
as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  that  would  endure  for  ever,  following  the 
'four  kingdoms'  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome.  Their 
'hearty,  high  and  heavenly'  leader  in  Wales,  Vavasor  Powell,  foresaw 
that  'law  would  stream  down  like  a  river  freely'.  There  would  be 
reform  of  law,  clergy,  and  all  society. 

The  Fifth  Monarchists  were  only  a  small  group  within  the  'Bare- 
bones  Parliament'  of  Saints,  but  their  disciplined  sense  of  purpose 
gave  them  considerable  power.  They  went  close  to  abolishing  tithes 
and  the  court  of  chancery,  and  eventually  so  frightened  the  conserva 
tives  that  Cromwell  terminated  the  Parliament. 

Dr.  Capp  has  given  a  splendid  guide  to  this  extraordinary  move 
ment  in  a  careful  and  fully  documented  study.  He  insists  that  we 
must  not  judge  the  movement  by  what  we  would  think  of  it  now. 
To  people  at  the  time  it  did  not  seem  insignificant  nor  its  ideas 
deranged.  Many  prominent  men,  both  lay  and  clerical,  such  as  Crom 
well,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Jeremiah  Burroughs, 
had  sympathy  with  a  millenarian  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and 
took  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Revelation  as  prophecies  of  the  Second 
Coming,  with  predictions  in  some  sense  of  how  Christ  would  rule 
His  People.  The  Fifth  Monarchists  applied  these  views  very  literally 
to  their  present  age,  and  identified  particular  people  in  it.  Charles 
I  and  later  Cromwell  were  seen  at  the  little  Horn  of  Daniel.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Capp  overstresses  the  influence  of  millenarians 
on  the  theological  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  generally.  The 
ministers  of  the  time  read  very  widely,  and  one  cannot  assume  a 
millenarian  leaning  simply  because  their  writings  included  comments 
of  Revelation  or  Daniel,  or  quoted  from  the  works  of  Thomas 
Brightman. 

A  chapter  analysing  membership  and  numbers  confirms  what  most 
historians  of  the  Puritans  may  surmise.  It  was  an  urban  lower-class 
but  not  destitute  movement,  with  about  twenty  known  supporters 
from  the  gentry,  and  a  number  of  professional  men,  including  thirty 
four  ministers.  The  total  number  can  only  be  conjectured,  as  both 
friend  and  foe  alike  inflated  the  figures,  but  probably  they  were 
numerically  as  many  as  the  Levellers  or  the  Republicans. 


REVIEWS  1 1 1 

A  fascinating  section  of  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  spiritual  auto 
biographies,  gathered  from  two  congregations  and  published  by  a 
Fifth  Monarchist  John  Rogers,  and  an  Independent,  Henry  Walker, 
who  more  fittingly  called  them  'experiences  of  grace'.  According  to 
Capp,  many  described  fear  of  hell,  or  sorrow  through  suffering,  as 
the  initial  impulse  towards  their  conversions,  while  the  gathered 
church  was  a  home  for  the  lonely. 

There  is  a  surprisingly  brief  chapter  on  the  actual  Parliament  of 
Saints,  and  a  much  fuller  account  of  what  happened  to  the  Fifth 
Monarchists  after  1653,  when  they  plotted  against  the  Protectorate, 
and  of  their  last  tribulations  with  the  Restoration.  The  discussion 
of  the  fight  with  Cromwell's  Protectorate  is  particularly  informative. 

Three  chapters  describe  their  programme  for  society  —  their  poli 
tical,  social,  religious  and  economic  ideas  —  and  here  their  concern 
about  poverty,  their  desire  to  set  up  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  their 
lack  of  equalitarianism  or  democracy,  and  their  strong  attachment  to 
experiential  Christianity,  Separatism,  and  the  gathered-Church 
principle  come  out.  In  all,  a  very  satisfying  book. 

GEORGE   YULE 


Digest  of  Minutes  of  Meetings  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Con 
gregational  Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States  1931-1965  (New 
York,  1971). 

In  1905  and  1930  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States  published  digests  of  the  minutes  of  its 
meetings.  This  volume  continues  the  story  over  the  period  in  which 
the  Congregational  Churches  united  with  the  Christian  Church,  which 
union  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  indigenous  church  group 
formed  in  the  United  States  (1931),  and  this  new  denomination 
united  with  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Churches  to  form  the 
present  United  Church  of  Christ  (1957). 

The  references  are  arranged  by  subject  and  there  is  a  separate 
'alphabetical  listing'  which  includes  additional  material  on  subjects 
not  dealt  with  in  earlier  chapters.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  more 
than  a  reference  to  the  date  and  page  number  of  the  relevant  minute, 
but  for  the  most  part  there  is  either  a  short  note  or  the  minute  is 
quoted  in  full  The  volume  also  includes  some  material  relating  to 
the  National  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  and  the  Gene 
ral  Convention  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  a  brief  history 
of  the  Christian  Church  which  is  likely  to  be  of  particular  interest  to 
readers  in  this  country. 

This  digest  gives  a  fascinating  glimpse  of  some  aspects  of  the 
church  life  of  our  American  cousins  over  a  critical  period  and  should 
provide  a  useful  tool  for  those  undertaking  research  in  this  field. 
One  wonders  how  far  some  of  the  pronouncements  of  the  Councils 
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were  accepted  by  individual  churches.  For  example,  as  early  as 
1871  the  National  Council  expressed  the  wish  (to  remove,  so  far  as  in 
lies,  all  causes  of  suspicion  and  alienation,  and  to  promote  the  grow 
ing  unity  of  counsel  and  of  effort  among  the  followers  of  Christ,' 
and  went  on  to  say,  'We  believe  in  the  "holy  catholic  church".  And 
in  1931  the  General  Council  issued  a  statement  on  birth  control  in 
which  it  favoured  'the  principle  of  voluntary  child  bearing,  believing 
that  it  sacramentalizes  physical  union  and  safeguards  the  well  being 
of  the  family  and  society'. 

Equally  advanced  views  were  expressed  on  race  relations  in  193i 
when  the  General  Council  decided  that  official  meetings  would  be 
held  only  in  towns  where  an  assurance  had  been  given  by  major 
hotels  that  all  members  of  its  fellowship,  regardless  of  race  or  colour, 
would  be  received  on  equal  terms. 

One  of  the  valuable  features  in  this  digest  is  the  clear  summary 
of  the  steps  in  the  creation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  also 
details  of  the  law  suits  which  individual  churches  in  several  States 
brought,  seeking  to  have  the  Basis  of  Union  declared  invalid  on  the 
grounds  that  it  deprived  the  local  church  of  its  autonomy.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  an  account  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  formation  of 
the  United  Reformed  Church  in  this  country  will  be  written.  Will 
it  be  possible  to  say,  as  the  General  Council  did  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  1958,  'The  over-all  impression  one  gets  from 
this  first  year  of  the  life  of  the  United  Church  ...  is  one  not  so 
much  of  a  new  church  as  one  of  the  church  being  made  new'  ? 

D.    L.    SKIDMORE 


The  Correspondence  of  John  Owen  (1616-1683)  With  an  account 
of  his  life  and  work.  Ed.  Peter  Toon  (James  Clarke,  Cambridge, 
1970,  pp.  205,  £1.50)  The  Oxford  Oration  of  Dr.  John  Owen.  Ed. 
Peter  Toon  (Gospel  Communication,  Linkinhorne  Ho.,  Linkinhorne, 
Callington,  Cornwall,  1971,  pp.  48.60p.) 

Too  long  Owen  has  remained  a  great  power  in  Congregational 
history  without  being  much  of  a  person.  The  merit  of  these  books 
is  that  he  begins  to  come  alive.  In  the  Preface  of  the  first  the  author 
says  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  get  beneath  the  views  of  the  great 
theologian  to  the  human  being  himself.  Yet  he  has  got  further  than 
anyone  else  has  done.  67  items  belong  to  his  years  as  Vice-Chancel 
lor  of  Oxford;  twelve  letters  are  from  Oliver  Cromwell  and  four 
to  him.  A  further  31  come  from  1662-83.  A  number  of  the  letters 
are  over  several  signatories.  Some  --  e.g.  Baxter's  —  are  long  by 
modern  standards.  Some  of  the  asides  are  interesting:  'The  surgeons 
are  honest  men'  (to  Lord  Wharton);  on  another  occasion  he  sends 
information  to  Wharton  on  a  young  lady  'not  yet  twenty  years  of 
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age',  'Expectation  is  good  and  sure',  dowry  'but  £3000'  The  Ora 
tions  are  six,  dealing  with  University  life  and  affairs. '  The  author  has 
appended  many  notes  to  help  identify  the  references.  Owen's 
troubles  with  students  who  were  not  always  as  'pious,  sober  and 
modest  as  he  desired  helps  us  to  see  another  side  of  him  But  the 
volubility  which  characterises  his  writings  -  he  is  never  short  and 
to  the  point  —  appears  in  his  speeches  too. 

JOHN   H.    TAYLOR 


Also  received:  — 


John  Woolman  in  England  (1772)  by  Henry  .1.  Cadbury  (Friends 
Hist.  Soc.  1971,  pp.  142,  £1.25);  John  Perrot  —  Early  Quaker  Schis 
matic  by  Kenneth  L.  Carroll  (Friends  Hist.  Soc.  1971,  pp.  Ill,  £1). 

Stamford  Hill  Congregational  Church  (1871-1971)  by  James  Bristow 


Congregationalism  at  Worpleston  (1822-1972)  by  A.  P.  F.  Sell  (n.p.) 

A    Century    of    Service,    The    Yorkshire    Cons.,    Union    by    K.    W. 
Wadsworth. 
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